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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Education, 

Sacramento,  California. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Pursuant  to  law,  I  hereby  submit  to  you  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education.  Being  the  first 
incumbent  of  the  office,  and  not  having  assumed  the  duties  of  the  same 
until  January  1,  1914,  my  report  will  deal  only  with  the  last  half  of 
the  fiscal  year,  1913-1914. 

The  office  which  I  have  the  honor  to  fill,  being  new,  had  no  established 
functions  other  than  those  relating  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of 
industrial  and  vocational  schools  receiving  state  aid,  as  provided  by 
section  1520  of  the  Political  Code.  Consequently,  I  have  made  it  a  part 
of  my  duty : 

First. — To  encourage  the  introduction  and  extension  of  vocational  edu- 
cation by  counselling  with  boards  of  education,  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  others  interested  in  the  subject,  and  by  lecturing  before 
bodies  of  teachers,  school  trustees,  and  other  organizations  interested  in 
educational,  social,  or  civic  matters. 

Second. — To  influence  and  encourage  teachers  and  school  officials  to 
modify  the  regular  academic  subjects  of  the  curriculum  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  more  practical  and  consequently  more  useful. 

Third. — To  make  a  statistical  survey  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
manual,  domestic,  and  vocational  arts  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state, 
and  to  segregate  and  make  this  material  available  to  legislators,  edu- 
cators, and  others  interested  in  the  subject. 

Fourth. — To  seek  for  those  schools  which  have  successfully  developed 
vocational  courses  in  the  various  subjects  and  advertise  them  to  school 
authorities  desiring  the  information. 

Fifth. — To  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  county  boards  of 
education  grant  certificates  to  teach  the  special  subjects,  to  the  end 
that  a  more  uniform  standard  among  the  various  counties  may  be 
established. 

Sixth. — To  make  a  survey  of  the  general  educational  situation  with  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  efficiency  of  the  present  school  system:  (a) 
in  dealing  with  children  who  possess  different  mental  and  physical 
traits;  (b)  in  dealing  with  children  who  possess  different  capabilities 
within  these  traits;  and  (c)  in  dealing  with  children  who  are  differently 
situated  financially. 
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Seventh. — To  consult  freely  with  those  in  the  state  and  elsewhere  who 
have  made  a  study  of  vocational  education,  and  later  to  formulate  for 
your  honorable  body  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  demanded  of  the  situa- 
tion in  order  that  the  public  schools  of  California  may  more  adequately 
provide  for  the  training  for  their  life  work  of  those  boys  and  girls  who 
do  not  secure  a  professional  or  other  vocational  training  in  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

EDWIN   R.    SNYDER, 
Commissioner  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education. 


VISITATION   AND    LECTURES. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  plan  of  procedure,  your  Commissioner 
of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education  visited  53  schools  in  11  districts, 
including  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  state,  and  delivered  29  lectures 
in  13  different  communities  of  the  state. 

The  total  expense  to  the  state  for  these  visits  and  lectures  was  $453.20, 
less  $8.20  in  scrip  on  hand  and  rebates  on  $111.80  worth  of  scrip.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  $74.85  was  expended  upon  account  of  county 
institute  work.  Your  Commissioner  was  reimbursed  in  this  amount  by 
the  four  counties  involved. 
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PART  I. 

The  Situation  in  the  Elementary  and  High  Schools  as  it 
Relates  to  the  Need  for  Vocational  Education. 

INTRODUCTORY    STATEMENT. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
American  public  school  system  fails  adequately  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  country.  Many 
reasons  have  been  advanced  for  this  failure.  Among  others  have  been 
poor  teaching ;  lack  of  ability,  lack  of  interest,  or  indolence  upon  the 
part  of  the  pupil ;  lack  of  school  opportunity ;  or,  lack  of  cooperation 
upon  the  part  of  parents.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  correct  these  faults.  During  this  period  school  opportunities 
have  been  extended  so  that  almost  every  child  in  the  land  has  access 
to  a  school  located  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  his  home.  In  most 
of  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  in  California  in  particular,  compulsory 
educational  laws  have  been  enacted  and  are  in  general  well  enforced. 
Moreover,  those  who  enforce  the  attendance  and  child  labor  laws  of  the 
state  agree  that  in  general  the  parents  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
that  their  children  shall  attend  school.  Likewise,  the  compensation  and 
qualifications  of  teachers  have  been  very  greatly  advanced  in  recent 
years.  Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  children 
of  California  attend  the  schools  regularly  and  are  instructed  by  well 
trained,  conscientious  teachers. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  these  teachers  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
the  children  in  their  work.  From  time  to  time  new  content  subjects 
have  been  introduced,  such  as  music,  drawing,  nature  study,  sloyd, 
manual  training  or  cabinet  work,  art  metal  work,  domestic  science,  and 
domestic  art,  and  in  addition,  many  of  the  high  schools  have  offered 
courses  in  turning,  in  forging,  in  molding  and  in  machine  shop  work. 
"While  all  of  these  improvements  of  schools  and  teachers  and  methods, 
together  with  the  compulsory  education  lawT,  the  method  of  distributing 
funds,  and  the  addition  of  new  subjects  have  improved  the  situation, 
the  fact  still  remains  that,  although  approximately  all  of  the  children 
remain  in  school  eight  years  and  many  of  them  much  longer,  less  than 
one  half  of  them  complete  the  eight  years'  course.  But  the  evidence 
of  the  failure  of  the  public  school  system  to  fit  the  needs  of  all  children 
is  only  partly  shown  by  the  number  of  failures  to  receive  promotion 
and  graduation.  Many  of  the  children  who  accept  the  situation  and 
complete  the  work  of  the  grades,  as  presented  by  the  traditional  school, 
fail  to  receive  the  training  they  most  need  for  their  future  work  as  men 
and  women. 
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A    STATISTICAL    STATEMENT. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  lately  over  the  meaning  of  the  figures 
represented  by  the  enrollment  of  children  by  grades.  Some  claim  that 
the  scholastic  mortality  of  children  in  the  first  eight  grades  is  greater 
than  seventy  per  cent.  Others  claim  that  the  scholastic  mortality  is 
negligible.  .  Because  of  this  disagreement,  I  venture  to  present  to  you 
certain  school  statistics  of  California  cities  and  counties  with  an  inter- 
pretation which  I  believe  to  be  ultra  conservative. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  interpreting  such  statistics  to  compare  the 
state  enrollment  in  the  various  grades  and  the  number  of  graduates  with 
the  enrollment  in  the  first  grade.  This  method  is  decidedly  inaccurate, 
because  pupils  may  be  enrolled  only  once  during  the  academic  year. 
When  they  are  transferred  or  promoted,  they  are  not  re-enrolled.  In 
schools  where  promotions  occur  semi-annually  and  where  children  are 
received  into  the  first  grade  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  three  half-year 
classes  are  enrolled  in  the  first  grade,  and  but  two  half-year  classes 
in  the  other  seven  grades.  As  a  result,  the  enrollment  in  the  first 
grade  does  not  represent  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  it  at  any 
given  time,  but  may  in  certain  cases  represent  one  and  one-half  times 
the  normal  number  belonging  to  it. 

Another  source  of  error  is  the  comparison  of  the  number  belonging 
in  one  grade,  e.  g.,  in  the  eighth  grade,  with  the  number  belonging  in 
the  first  grade,  or  in  any  other  grade.  The  error  here  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  retarded  pupils  are  included  in  these  grade  statistics.  As 
shown  by  the  accompanying  retardation  charts,  the  number  of  retarded 
pupils  belonging  to  the  first  grade  is  always  great,  though  it  varies 
considerably  in  the  different  localities,  depending  largely  upon  the 
proportion  of  foreign  children  represented,  and  upon  the  scholastic 
standards  maintained. 

The  only  method  of  obtaining  absolutely  correct  figures  and  com- 
parisons would  be  to  secure  the  scholastic  history  of  each  child  from 
the  time  he  enters  until  he  leaves  school.  At  present,  such  information 
is  not  to  be  had,  but  it  will  be  available  for  certain  of  the  cities  in  the 
near  future,  as  a  number  of  them  have  established  continuous  record 
systems.  The  enrollment  by  grades  and  ages  combined  is  a  good  index 
of  retardation,  but  at  present  the  segregation  of  such  statistics  has  been 
made  and  is  available  only  for  a  few  cities. 
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TABLE   I. 

Statistics  of  Children   Belonging  in  Each  Grade  in  Elementary  Schools  in  Twenty-nine 
California   Cities  for  the   Month   of   October  or   November,    1913. 


City 

Grade 
one 

Grade 
two 

Grade 
three 

Grade 
four 

Grade 
five 

Grade 
six 

Grade 
seven 

Grade 
eight 

Grade 
average 

Los   Angeles   

8,482 

8,179 

3,676 

1,365 

1,225 

1,028 

803 

1,032 

744 

663 

475 

557 

*837 

471 

374 

307 

363 

327 

300 

289 

278 

305 

217 

208 

221 

119 

109 

75 

91 

6,356 

6,734 

2,593 

992 

897 

837 

688 

704 

597 

536 

384 

401 

271 

269 

307 

263 

293 

237 

219 

226 

227 

165 

170 

173 

156 

94 

57 

80 

85 

6,500 
5,649 
2,575 
957 
905 
857 
671 
596 
609 
526 
438 
447 
286 
302 
297 
260 
279 
257 
226 
246 
211 
196 
188 
184 
195 
106 
68 
66 
71 

6,376 
5,637 
2,473 
942 
897 
707 
674 
616 
524 
626 
426 
416 
252 
300 
278 
282 
253 
254 
246 
211 
211 
195 
179 
185 
153 
103 
63 
68 
56 

5,383 

5,077 

2,363 

814 

837 

705 

657 

545 

523 

529 

428 

383 

242 

257 

257 

205 

247 

213 

232 

210 

208 

167 

143 

170 

164 

79 

79 

67 

64 

5,058 

4,338 

2,162 

819 

754 

648 

649 

451 

550 

522 

353 

324 

188 

259 

231 

196 

193 

197 

195 

201 

185 

133 

174 

126 

106 

94 

78 

68 

55 

4,925 

3,403 

1,679 

714 

692 

529 

580 

421 

522 

480 

305 

253 

178 

245 

247 

200 

144 

190 

206 

173 

146 

126 

127 

126 

111 

55 

66 

67 

58 

3,901 

2,598 

1,323 

645 

570 

361 

551 

361 

508 

452 

265 

271 

120 

145 

213 

208 

123 

167 

158 

152 

145 

109 

125 

70 

88 

38 

60 

48 

50 

San   Francisco  _ .    

5,187 

Oakland 

2,348 

San  Diego 

903 

Sacramento 

845 

Fresno       

707 

Berkeley    _  _    

San  Jose    

657 
589 

Pasadena    

570 

Long   Beach   _- -  _    _ 

540 

Alameda    - 

383 

Stockton        _-        __  _  

380 

Bakersfield 

296 

San   Bernardino   

Riverside 

280 
274 

Santa    Ana 

Richmond 

239 
236 

Chico        _— 

Pomona    

229 
222 

Santa   Monica     _.    _    

Eureka 

212 
200 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa   Cruz 

Vallejo  _-    ___ 

174 

165 
155 

Modesto 

149 

San   Luis   Obispo 

Palo   Alto   

Oroville    

San  Buenaventura   __ 

86 
72 
67 
66 

Totals    

33,120 

25,011 

24,168 

23,603 

21,248 

19,288 

16,968 

13,825 

22,092 

^'Includes    497   receiving  grade   pupils. 


TABLE    II. 

Statistics  of  Children   Enrolled  in   Each  Grade  in   Five  California  Counties,  and  in  the 

State  of  California,  for  the  Years  1912-1913. 


County 

Grade 
one 

Grade 
two 

Grade 
three 

Grade 
four 

Grade 
five 

Grade 
six 

Grade 
seven 

Grade 
eight 

Grad- 
uated 
1913 

Grade 
average 

Fresno 

3,453 

745 

377 

1,191 

2,639 

2,229 
509 
260 
772 

1,682 

2,112 
496 
269 
734 

1,734 

2,076 
504 
286 
725 

1,584 

1,826 
442 
333 
668 

1,498 

1,738 
429 
239 
628 

1,305 

1,510 
429 
227 
604 

1,200 

1,172 
301 
226 
551 

1,118 

1,039 
264 
129 

227 
820 

2,008 
481 
276 

Mendocino        

Nevada  

Riverside   _  

732 

Santa   Clara  

1,591 

Totals  

8,405 
81,031 

5,452 
49,135 

5,345 

48,856 

5,175 
46,917 

4,767 
43,558 

4,339 
38,929 

3,970 
34,923 

3,368 
34,531 

2,479 
21,904 

5,089 

State  of  California 

47,112 
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TABLE    I    A. 

DERIVED    FROM    TABLE    I. 

Relative    Number    of    Children    Belonging    in    Each    Grade    in    Elementary    Schools,    in 

Twenty-nine  California  Cities,  When  Grade  Average  is  Reduced  to  One  Hundred. 


City 

Grade 
one 

Grade 
two 

Grade 
three 

Grade 
four 

Grade 
five 

Grade 
six 

Grade 
seven 

Grade 
eight 

Grade 
average 

Los    Angeles    ' 

145 
158 
157 
151 
145 
145 
122 
175 
131 
123. 
124 
147 
*283 
168 
136 
128 
154 
143 
135 
136 
139 
175 
132 
134 
148 
138 
151 
112 
138 

109 
130 
110 
110 
106 
118 
105 
120 
105 

99 
100' 
106 

92 

96 
112 
110 
124 
103 

99 
107 
113 

95 
103 
112 
105 
109 

79 
119 
129 

111 
109 
110 
106 
107 
121 
102 
101 
107 

97 
114 
118 

97 
108 
108 
109 
118 
112 
102 
116 
106 
113 
114 
119 
131 
123 

94 

99 
108 

109 
109 
105 
104 
106 
100 
103 
105 

92 
116 
111 
109 

85 
107 
101 
118 
107 
111 
111 
100 
106 
112 
108 
119 
103 
120 

88 
101 

85 

92 

98 

103 

90 

99 

100 

100 

93 

92 

98 

112 

101 

82 

92 

94 

86 

105 

93 

105 

99 

104 

96 

87 

110 

110 

92 

110 

100 

97 

86 
84 
92 
91 
89 
92 
99 
77 
96 
97 
92 
85 
64 
93 
84 
82 
82 
86 
88 
95 
93 
76 
105 
81 
71 
109 
108 
101 
83 

84 
66 
72 
79 
82 
75 
88 
71 
92 
89 
80 
67 
60 
88 
90 
84 
61 
83 
93 
82 
73 
72 
77 
81 
74 
64 
92 
100 
88 

67 
50 
56 
71 
67 
51 
84 
61 
89 
84 
69 
71 
41 
52 
78 
87 
52 
73 
71 
72 
73 
63 
76 
45 
59 
44 
83 
72 
76 

100 

San  Francisco 

100 

Oakland 

100 

San   Diego   

100 

Sacramento 

100 

Fresno    

100 

Berkeley 

100 

San   Jose     

100 

Pasadena 

100 

Long  Beach  

100 

Alameda   __    __ 

100 

Stockton 

100 

Bakersfield      _  _    

100 

San  Bernardino 

100 

Riverside 

100 

Santa  Ana  

100 

Richmond        __ 

llK/1 

Chico    

100 

Pomona    

100 

Santa   Monica   

100 

Eureka   _  . 

100 

Santa  Barbara  _ 

100 

Santa   Cruz  ___  __    

100 

Vallejo 

100 

Modesto    __ 

100 

San   Luis   Obispo 

100 

Palo   Alto 

100 

Oroville  

San  Buenaventura  

100 

100 

Totals    

150 

113 

109 

107 

96 

87 

77 

63 

100 

*Includes  497  receiving  grade  pupils. 


TABLE     II     A. 

DERIVED    FROM    TABLE    II. 

Relative    Number    of    Children    Belonging    in    Each    Grade    When    Grade    Average    Is 

Reduced  to  One  Hundred,  in   Five  Counties,  and   in  the  State  of  California. 


County 

Grade 
one 

Grade 
two 

Grade 
three 

Grade 
four 

Grade  - 

five 

Grade 
six 

Grade 

seven 

Grade 
eight 

Grad- 
uated 
1913 

Grade 
average 

Fresno 

171 
155 
137 
163 
166 

111 
106 
94 
105 
106 

105 
103 
97 
100 
109 

103 
105 
104 
99 
100 

91 

92 

121 

91 

94 

87 
89 
87 
86 

82 

75 
89 
82 
83 
75 

58 
63 

82 
75 
70 

52 
55 

47 
31 
52 

100 

Mendocino    

Nevada  

100 
100 

Riverside 

100 

Santa  Clara  

100 

Totals  

165 
172 

107 
104 

105 

104 

102 
100 

92 

92 

85 
83 

78 

74 

66 
,3 

49 

46 

100 

State  of  California 

100 
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TABLE     III. 

Statistics    of    Pupils     Belonging     to     Each     Grade     in     High     Schools     in     Twenty-four 
California   Cities,  for  the   Month   of  October  or  November,   1913. 


City 

Grade 
nine 

Grade 
ten 

Grade 
eleven 

Grade 
twelve 

Grad- 
uated 
1914 

Los  Angeles 

3,493 

1,589 

1,171 

608 

421 

293 

438 

395 

458 

394 

209 

199 

232 

271 

98 

165 

159 

169 

134 

152 

134 

80 

60 

91 

2,109 

915 

815 

373 

258 

186 

409 

259 

412 

279 

137 

105 

196 

186 

57 

107 

130 

112 

75 

98 

74 

70 

44 

65 

1,622 

514 

411 

251 

220 

141 

336 

195 

318 

210 

81 

76 

115 

136 

28 

70 

105 

81 

76 

53 

56 

23 

12 

48 

1,147 

379 

286 

182 

147 

123 

280 

177 

187 

146 

68 

69 

112 

97 

34 

59 

83 

81 

54 

49 

66 

18 

29 

78 

San    Francisco       —    _- _ 

351 

Oakland 

266 

San  Diego      >._  - 

160 

Sacramento - 

Fresno .._ 

Berkeley 

275 

San  Jose 

Pasadena 

175 

Long  Beach 

129 

Alameda 

San  Bernardino 

Riverside    

Santa  Ana 

94 

Richmond    

Chico 

57 

Pomona 

92 

Santa  Monica  

Eureka 

47 

Santa  Barbara 

53 

Santa  Cruz 

65 

Vallejo    

17 

San  Luis  Obispo 

27 

Palo  Alto 

Totals      

11,408 

7,401 

5,178 

3,951 

TABLE    IV. 

Statistics  of  Pupils   Enrolled   in   Each   Grade  in   High  Schools  in   Five  Counties,  and   in 

the  State  of  California,  for  the  Years  1912-1913. 


County 

Grade 
nine 

Grade 
ten 

Grade 
eleven 

Grade 
twelve 

Grad- 
uated 
1913 

Fresno      .  _  _  _    

766 
167 
128 
443 
802 

453            300 

290 
"54 
38 

227 

Mendocino  ___  _. __  .           _  .    .  ._ 

100 

78 

276 

556 

68 
47 

50 

Nevada __ 

31 

Riverside 

237           175 
468           384 

142 

Santa  Clara  _, 

341 

Totals   

2.306 
2,253 

1,463 
1,463 

1,120 
1,120 

941 
941 

791 

Corrected 

791 

State  __. 

26,933 
21,361 

13,875 
13,875 

9,198 
9,198 

8,073 
8,073 

6,557 

Corrected 

6,557 
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TABLE  V. 

Statistics  of  Pupils  Enrolled  in  Successive  Grades  in  High  Schools  for  Four  Successive 
Years,    in    Twenty-four    California    Cities. 


City 

Grade 
nine 
1911 

Grade 
ten 
1912 

Grade 
eleven 
1913 

Grade 
twelve 
1914 

Grad- 
uated 
1914 

Los  Angeles  

3,234 

2,076 

1,262 

556 

397 

328 

486 

549 

432 

360 

227 

153 

195 

191 

74 

38 

188 

156 

126 

147 

155 

65 

48 

85 

1,515 

1,089 

704 

280 

356 

178 

390 

320 

412 

217 

155 

117 

155 

121 

52 

83 

123 

89 

53 

90 

94 

47 

26 

81 

1,446 

472 

373 

239 

238 

125 

391 

256 

323 

179 

109 

74 

129 

127 

39 

78 

111 

73 

48 

56 

83 

23 

33 

75 

1,147 

379 

286 

182 

147 

123 

280 

177 

187 

146 

68 

69 

112 

97 

34 

59 

83 

81 

54 

49 

66 

18 

29 

78 

San   Francisco . . 

351 

Oakland 

266 

San  Diego  , 

160 

Sacramento _ 

Fresno     . 

Berkeley 

275 

San  Jose 

Pasadena 

175 

Long  Beach 

129 

Alameda _  _ __  - __ 

San  Bernardino 

Riverside 

Santa  Ana  

94 

Richmond • 

Chico 

57 

Pomona 

92 

Santa  Monica 

Eureka 

47 

Santa  Barbara 

53 

Santa  Cruz 

65 

Vallejo 

17 

San  Luis  Obispo 

27 

Palo  Alto  __    

Totals   

11,528 
10,345 

6,747 
6,747 

5,100 
5,100' 

3,951 
3,951 

Corrected 

TABLE  VI. 

Statistics  of  Pupils  Enrolled  in  Successive  Grades  in  High  Schools  for  Four  Successive 
Years,    in    Five   Counties,   and   in   the  State   of   California. 


County 

Grade 
nine 
1910 

Grade 
ten 
1911 

Grade 
eleven 
1912 

Grade 

twelve 
1913 

Grad- 
uated 
1913 

Fresno -._ 

519 
121 
104 

292 
788 

361 

81 

48 

245 

629 

295 

59 

28 

171 

465 

290 

54 

38 

175 

384 

227 

Mendocino 

50 

Nevada 

31 

Riverside    , 

142 

Santa  Clara 

341 

Totals 

1,824 
1,713 

1,364 
1,364 

1,018 
1,018 

941 
941 

791 

Corrected 

791 

State   

18,424 
17,133 

11,125 
11,125 

8,024 
8,024 

8,073 
8,073 

6,557 

Corrected  — , - 

6,557 
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TABLE   III  A. 

DERIVED    FROM    TABLE    III. 

Relative  Number  of  Pupils   Belonging  to   Each  Grade  in   High  Schools  in  Twenty-four 

California  Cities  When  Number  in  Ninth  Grade  Is  Reduced  to  One  Hundred. 


City 

Grade 
nine 

Grade 
ten 

Grade 
eleven 

Grade 
twelve 

Grad- 
uated 
1914 

Los  Angeles      __  _    --  - 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

60 
58 
70 
62 
61 
63 
93 
66 
90 
71 
66 
53 
84 
69 
58 
65 
82 
66 
56 
64 
55 
87 
73 
71 

46 
32 
35 
42 
52 
48 
77 
49 
69 
52 
39 
38 
50 
50 
29 
42 
66 
48 
57 
35 
42 
29 
20 
53 

33 
24 
24 
30 
35 
42 
64 
45 
41 
37 
33 
35 
48 
36 
35 
36 
52 
48 
40 
32 
49 
23 
48 
86 

San  Francisco             . - 

22 

Oakland          - - 

23 

San  Diego  __ __ — 

27 

Sacramento 

Fresno     -- _  _ ______ 

Berkeley 

63 

San  Jose 

Pasadena             _    _ _ 

38 

Long  Beach __    

33 

Alameda        _ _        

San  Bernardino      - 

Riverside    _ 

Santa  Ana 

35 

Richmond    __ __ _    ~  _    

Chico          ___    _        __ _    

Pomona     _ __ 

Santa  Monica - 

35 
58 

Eureka 

35 

Santa    Barbara   _ 

35 

Santa    Cruz   _ _  _  _  _ 

49 

Vallejo    _. 

21 

San  Luis  Obispo _______ 

45 

Palo  Alto   

Totals       __        _  _    __    

100 

65 

45 

35 

TABLE  IV  A. 
DERIVED  FROM  TABLE  IV. 

Relative   Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled   in    Each   Grade  in    High   Schools  in   Five  Counties 

and   in   the  State  of  California,   When    Number   in    Ninth 

Grade  Is  Reduced  to  One   Hundred. 


p        .  .                                                            Grade    ;    Grade       Grade 
county                                                                 nine            ten       j    eleven 

Grade 
twelve 

Grad- 
uated 
1913 

Fresno  _    _    __    _  __ 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

59 
60 
61 
62 
69 

39 
41 
37 
53 
58 

38 
32 
30 
39 
48 

30 

Mendocino _    ___ 

30 

Nevada 

24 

Riverside    _ 

32 

Santa  Clara 

43 

Totals    _ 

100 
100 

63 
65 

49 
45 

41 
41 

34 

Corrected __  __        _ 

35 

State       

100 
100 

51 
R5 

34 
43 

30 
38 

24 

Corrected          _      ____      _  _    _         __    

31 

14 
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TABLE  V  A. 
DERIVED    FROM    TABLE    V. 

Relative   Number  of   Pupils    Enrolled    in   Successive   Grades   in    High   Schools  for   Four 

Successive  Years,   in  Twenty-four  California   Cities,   When   Number 

in  Ninth  Grade  Is  Reduced  to  One  Hundred. 


City 


Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco  __ 

Oakland   

San  Diego  

Sacramento    

Fresno     

Berkeley   

San  Jose 

Pasadena   

Long  Beach  

Alameda  

San  Bernardino 

Riverside    

Santa   Ana   

Richmond    

Chico    

Pomona    

Santa  Monica  __ 

Eureka    

Santa  Barbara  _ 

Santa  Cruz  

Vallejo    

San  Luis  Obispo 
Palo  Alto   

Totals    

Corrected     


Grade 
nine 
1911 

Grade 
ten 
1912 

Grade 
eleven 
1913 

Grade 
twelve 
1914 

100 

47 

45 

35 

100 

52 

23 

18 

100 

56 

22 

23 

100 

50 

43 

33 

100 

90 

60 

37 

100 

54 

38 

38 

100 

80 

80 

58 

100 

58 

47 

32 

100 

80 

75 

43 

100 

60 

49 

41 

100 

68 

48 

30 

100 

76 

48 

45 

100 

79 

66 

57 

100' 

63 

66 

51 

100 

70 

53 

46 

100 

218 

205 

155 

100 

65 

59 

44 

100 

57 

47 

52 

100 

42 

38 

43 

100 

61 

38 

23 

100 

61 

54 

43 

100 

72. 

35 

28 

100 

54 

69 

60 

100 

95 

88 

92 

100 

59 

43 

34 

100' 

65 

49 

38 

Grad- 
uated 
1914 


17 

21 
29 


57 


41 

36 


49 


150 
49 


37 
36 
42 
25 
56 


TABLE    VI  A. 

DERIVED    FROM    TABLE    VI. 

Relative   Number  of   Pupils    Enrolled    in   Successive   Grades   in    High   Schools  for   Four 

Successive  Years  in   Five  Counties  and   in  the  State  of  California 

When   Number  in   Ninth  Grade  Is  Reduced  to  One  Hundred. 


County 

Grade 
nine 
1910 

Grade 
ten 
1911 

Grade 
eleven 
1912 

Grade 
twelve 
1913 

Grad- 
uated 
1913 

Fresno     _      __    -        ~ 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

70 
67 
46 
94 
80 

57 
49 
27 
59 
59 

56 
45 
37 
60 
49 

44 

Mendocino - - - 

41 

Nevada         _                _    _      _         _             _             

30 

Riverside    __ 

49 

Santa  Clara  

43 

Totals    

Corrected  _. _ 

100 
100 

75 
80 

56 
59 

52 
55 

43 
46 

State 

100 
100 

60 
65 

44 
47 

44 

47 

36 

Corrected i 

38 
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RETARDATION    CHART,   SANTA    BARBARA   CITY,   1914. 

GRADES 

Age 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

Total 

5-6     

•7 

7 

6-7    

107 

2 

1 

110 

7-8    _ ._ „ 

133 

34 

5 

172 

8-9     

39 

63 

45 

3 

150 

9-10 -. - 

20 

39 

^70 

22 

1 

152 

10-11 - 

8 

23 

39 

61 

24 

A 

159 

11-12 , 

4 

9 

32 

64 

54 

23 

1 

3 

187 

12-13  — 

3 

3 

10 

27 

4?. 

44 

20 

152 

13-14 

11 

8 

29 

36.            51 

31 

166 

14-15 

1 

1 

6 

16 

16 

33, 

38 

111 

15-16 

1 

1 

6 

7 

13 

23             27 

78 

16-17 — 

3 

8 

7 

3 

21 

17-18 

1 

2 

2 

5 

18-19 

1 

1 

2 

Totals 

323 

76 
24 

173 

74 
43 

216 
95 
44 

198 

112 

56 

176 
97 
55 

144 
73 
51 

137 

65 
47 

105 

33 
31 

1,472 

Retarded  

625 

Per  cent  

42 

Retarded  one  year,  319,  or . 22  per  cent 

Retarded  two  years,  173,  or_ 12  per  cent 

Retarded  three  years,  73,  or._ 5  per  cent 

Retarded  four  or  more  years,  CO,  or „—    4  per  cent 


RETARDATION    CHART,   ALAMEDA    CITY,    191 

1.* 

GRADES 

Age 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Tolal 

6-7     

2*1 

6 

227 

7-8    

126 

156 

11 

293 

8-9     

29 

113 

115 

9 

1 

267 

9-10 

5 

65 

160 

81 

11 

. 

322 

10-11  

1 

20 

64 

104 

99 

4 

292 

11-12 

2 

2 

19 

76 

m 

62 

6 

9 

278 

12-13 

2 

13 

55 

75 

112 

75 

340 

13-14  

1 

2 

1 

13 

41 

81 

,  .iis. 

63 

314 

14-15 

1 

2 

1 

3 

16 

39 

95 

75 

232 

15-16 

1 

1 

2 

15 

47 

54 

120 

16-17  

1 

1 

4 

8 

52 

66 

17-18 . 

1 

6 

7 

Totals 

386 
39 
10 

369 
94 
25 

385 
99 
26 

342 

148 
43 

357 

135 

37 

317 

139 

44 

344 

151 

43 

259 

112 

43 

2,759 

Retarded  

917 

Per  cent   

33 

Retarded  one  year,  539,  or.—" — 

Retarded  two  years,  278,  or.._ 

Retarded  three  years,  74,  or.— : 

Retarded  four  years  or  more,  26,  or. 


20  per  cent* 

10  per  cent 

3  per  cent 

1  per  cent 


*Alameda  city  school  report,  1911. 
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A  very  good  but  less  accurate  method  is  to  correct  for  mortality  and 
permanent  disability  and  then  compare  the  numbers  enrolled  in  each 
of  the  various  grades  for  any  given  year  with  the  number  of  entrants 
in  the  first  grade  for  the  corresponding  year.  But  here  again  the 
necessary  figures  are  not  available. 

Because  of  these  limitations  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  state 
enrollment  is  slightly  affected  by  errors  made  by  the  re-enrollment  of 
transferring  pupils,  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  various  grades  for  a 
given  month  in  twenty-nine  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  state  are  used 
in  Table  I,  instead  of  such  enrollment.  In  addition,  the  grade  enroll- 
ments in  five  typical  counties  of  the  state  containing  no  large  cities 
together  with  similar  statistics  for  the  State  of  California,  are  given 
in  Table  II.  Also  the  retardation  charts  of  two  small  California  cities 
are  presented.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commissioner  in  presenting  these 
figures,  to  give  not  only  a  conservative  but  a  safe  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portion of  pupils  who  do  not  fit  the  present  course  and  the  present 
system  in  vogue  in  our  elementary  schools.  Consequently,  in  reducing 
these  statistics,  the  figures  for  the  various  grades  were  combined  and 
divided  by  eight — the  number  of  grades.  The  quotient  thus  obtained 
was  then  corrected  for  mortality*  and  entered  in  the  columns  marked 
" grade  average." 

THE   RELIABILITY  OF  THE  STATISTICAL   EVIDENCE. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Commissioner  that  these  averages  fall  short  of 
representing  the  number  of  children  who  should  be  found  in  each  grade. 
This  belief  is  founded  on  the  following  considerations : 

First. — That  those  children  who  are  not  in  attendance  upon  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  but  who  should  be,  are  probably  out  because  they  do 
not  fit  the  system,  and  their  inclusion  would  only  raise  the  "grade 
average,"  which  would  probably  lower  the  proportionate  number  be- 
longing to  the  upper  grades. 

Second. — That  almost  the  entire  number  of  over-age  pupils  (about 
seven  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  retarda- 
tion charts),  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  three  grades  of  the  course. 

Third. — That  in  all  probability  the  inclusion  of  the  enrollment  of 
the  private  and  parochial  schools  would  not  materially  affect  the  relative 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  any  given  grade  of  the  public  ele- 
mentary school,  since  these  schools  usually  maintain  the  same  grades 
and  probably  draw  to  them  in  about  the  same  proportions  as  the  public 
elementary  schools.  Reference  to  the  two  accompanying  retardation 
charts  establishes  the  fact  that  the  number  of  children,  of  each  age 


*In  1913  the  total  mortality  of  children,  5  to  14  years  of  age,  was  1,048,  for  the 
entire  state.  Dividing  the  total  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state  for 
the  same  year  by  this  number,  we  get  an  average  of  one  death  for  each  360  children 
enrolled. 
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enrolled,  remains  practically  constant  throughout  the  eight  years.  The 
apparent  falling  off  between  the  ages  of  14  and  15  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  children  finish  the  course  before  they  have 
reached  this  age. 

Fourth. — That  the  number  of  mentally  defective  children  included  in 
these  figures  is  too  small  to  materially  affect  the  relative  proportions  in 
the  grades,  because  as  a  rule  these  children,  if  they  enter  school  at  all, 
remain  only  for  one  or  two  years. 

Fifth. — That  usually  a  failure  because  of  illness  retards  the  child 
but  one  half,  or  at  most,  one  year. 

Taking  all  of  these  possibilities  of  error  into  consideration,  it  would 
seem  that  the  claim  is  well  founded  that  the  grade  average  given  is 
below  the  real  grade  average.  Other  factors,  such  as  immigration  and 
emigration,  affect  the  situation,  however,  barring  foreign  immigration, 
they  probably  have  but  slight  effect  upon  the  results.  The  effect  of  the 
latter  is  clearly  shown  by  the  relatively  large  number  of  children  to  be 
found  in  the  first  grade  in  each  of  the  larger  cities.  The  piling  up  here 
is  due  chiefly  to  language  difficulty.  However,  the  number  of  retarda- 
tions on  account  of  inability  to  handle  the  language,  is  by  no  means 
large  enough  to  account  for  the  large  decrease  in  numbers  in  the  upper 
grades. 

The  statistics  of  graduation  from  city  schools  were  not  secured  in 
time  to  incorporate  them,  but  from  those  received  it  would  seem  that 
rarely  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  those  belonging  to  the  eighth  grade 
graduated,  and  the  percentages  ran  as  low  as  seventy-five. 

THE    DERIVED    TABLES. 

Tables  I  A  and  II  A  were  derived  from  Tables  I  and  II.  The  grade 
average  has  been  reduced  in  each  case  to  100  and  all  grade  numbers 
have  been  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  To  illustrate  the  table  shows 
that  in  Los  Angeles  there  are  67  or  less  children  in  the  eighth  grade  for 
each  100  who  should  be  there.  Stating  it  another  way,  there  are  in  the 
eighth  grade  less  than  67/100  of  the  children  who  should  be  there.  In 
other  words,  33  or  more  children  out  of  each  100  in  Los  Angeles  fail  to 
reach  the  eighth  grade.  In  San  Francisco  more  than  one  half  of  the 
children  fail  to  reach  the  eighth  grade,  and  in  the  state  of  California 
more  than  54  per  cent  of  the  children  fail  to  finish  the  eighth  grade. 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOL   STATISTICS. 

Table  III  contains  figures  representing  the  numbers  belonging  in  each 

grade  in  a  given  month,  in  the  high  schools  of  twenty-four  California 

cities,  also  in  a  few  cases  the  number  of  graduates  is  given.    Table  IV 

gives  the  enrollment  of  high  school  pupils  in  the  various  grades,  the 

number  of  graduates  in  five  counties  of  the  state,  and  the  number  of 

graduates  in  the  state  of  California  for  the  academic  year  1912-1913. 
2—14060 
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Tables  V  and  VI  contain  statistics  of  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  same  cities  and  counties  in  successive  years,  with  this 
exception,  the  figures  in  the  column  marked  "Grade  12"  represent  the 
number  belonging  in  that  grade  in  October  or  November,  1913.  These 
tables  were  introduced  in  order  to  correct  any  error  of  comparison  that 
might  be  due  to  recent  growth  in  high  school  attendance.  Barring 
mortality  and  complete  disability,  it  would  be  possible  theoretically  to 
graduate  this  year  just  as  many  as  entered  the  high  schools  four  years 
ago. 

In  the  cities  receiving  pupils  into  the  high  school  in  the  middle  of  the 
year,  the  enrollment  in  the  ninth  year  will  contain  more  pupils  than 
belong  to  that  grade  at  any  one  time.  The  figures  representing  the 
numbers  belonging  to  the  different  grades  at  a  given  time,  are  not 
subject  to  this  inflation.  The  totals  in  Tables  IV,  V  and  VI  are  cor- 
rected by  reducing  the  various  total  enrollments  in  the  ninth  grades  so 
that  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  corresponding  enrollments  in 
the  tenth  grades  as  the  total  number  belonging  in  the  ninth  grade 
bears  to  the  total  number  belonging  in  the  tenth  grade  in  the  twenty-four 
cities. 

The  same  method  of  reduction  can  not  be  used  in  handling  the  high 
school  statistics  as  was  used  in  handling  the  elementary  school  sta- 
tistics, because  in  this  case  the  pupils  that  might,  and  really  should  be 
in  school  are  not  there.  However,  in  this  case,  the  use  of  the  number 
belonging  in  the  ninth  grade  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  is  not  nearly  so 
fallacious  as  would  be  the  use  of  the  number  belonging  in  the  first  grade 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  in  the  elementary  school.  The  reason  is  this — 
that  when  a  pupil  fails  to  receive  promotion  in  the  high  school,  he 
usually  leaves  school,  so  that  the  number  of  hold-overs  remaining  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  high  school  is  relatively  quite  small.  Tables  III  A, 
IV  A,  V  A  and  VI  A  have  been  reduced  from  Tables  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 
All  of  the  ninth  grade  figures  have  been  reduced  to  a  basis  of  100  and 
the  numbers  in  the  other  grades  have  been  reduced  to  a  relative  basis. 
Consequently,  the  number  entered  under  each  grade  against  each  city, 
county,  or  state,  as  the  case  may  be,  represents  the  percentage  of  the 
pupils  that  remained  or  passed  up  from  the  ninth  grade.  For  instance, 
Table  V  A  shows  that  on  an  average  something  more  than  38  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grade  in  the  twenty-four  cities  four 
years  ago,  were  re-enrolled  in  the  twelfth  grade  last  year.  Inversely, 
something  less  than  sixty-two  out  of  each  hundred  pupils  entering  the 
high  school  in  these  twenty-four  cities  in  1910-1911,  failed  to  reach  the 
twelfth  grade.  In  considering  these  figures,  it  should  be  understood 
that  in  certain  cities,  notably  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  pupils  are 
graduated  in  certain  commercial  courses  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  grade, 
and  in  a  few  cases  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade. 
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The  heavy  broken  line  passing  from  the  upper  left  to  the  lower  right 
hand  corner  of  each  of  the  retardation  charts  is  supposed  to  divide 
the  over-age  from  the  regular  or  under-age  pupils.  The  figures  above 
these  lines  are  supposed  to  represent  the  regular  or  under-age  pupils, 
and  the  figures  below  them  are  supposed  to  represent  all  of  the  over-age 
pupils. 

The  above  interpretation,  which  is  the  usual  one.  is  more  liberal  than 
the  facts  warrant.  If  a  child  enters  school  at  six  he  should  complete 
one  year's  work  by  the  time  he  is  seven,  rather  than  by  the  time  he  is 
eight,  and.  barring  accident,  he  should  finish  the  eight  grades  by  the 
time  he  is  fourteen.  A  reference  to  the  charts  will  disclose  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  children  do  this.  If,  however,  the  charts  were  inter- 
preted in  this  manner,  the  general  showing  would  be  quite  different.  It 
is  true  on  the  other  hand  that  some  children  do  not  enter  school  until 
they  are  seven,  but  in  cities  this  is  the  exception. 

These  figures  show  that  if  the  efficiency  of  the  present  public  school 
system  is  to  be  measured  by  its  own  standards  of  scholarship,  it  is  then 
a  failure  for  many  of  the  children.  That  both  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  have  proved  themselves  successful  in  handling  many  of 
our  children  can  not  be  disputed.  However,  their  success  is  probably 
even  less  than  indicated  by  the  number  of  children  who  complete  their 
courses  of  study.  Many  of  the  pupils  who  complete  these  courses  do 
so  merely  because  there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do. 

SCHOOLS— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SELECTION. 

The  high  schools  as  at  present  organized  are  largely  institutions  for 
selecting  and  preparing  those  who  will  ultimately  benefit  by  a  later  voca- 
tional course  in  a  higher  institution.  Generally  speaking,  the  only  public 
educational  institutions  in  the  state  that  give  efficient  vocational  courses 
are  the  universities,  the  normal  schools,  and  certain  colleges  or  technical 
schools.  These  schools  train  for  the  professions,  for  engineering,  for 
agriculture  and  numerous  other  vocations,  and  the  entire  public  school 
system  is  directed  toward  the  selection  and  preparation  of  individuals 
for  one  or  the  other  of  these  courses,  though  this  is  not  the  recognized 
purpose  of  the  school  system.  The  influence  of  these  higher  schools  is 
felt  in  the  elementary  schools  in  standards  of  academic  requirement, 
rather  than  in  subjects.  In  the  high  schools,  the  influence  is  felt  both 
in  curriculum  and  in  standards.  The  higher  institutions  are  justified 
in  requiring  certain  subjects  in  the  public  schools  and  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  certain  definite  standards,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  apply 
this  curriculum  and  these  standards  to  the  great  mass  of  children  who 
can  not  secure  a  higher  education  and  who,  consequently,  can  not  benefit 
therefrom. 
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The  mere  fact  that  each  higher  institution,  secondary  or  collegiate, 
and  each  grade  of  the  public  schools  has  established  more  or  less  definite 
uniform  standards  of  entrance,  causes  the  institutions  and  teachers  of 
a  lower  grade  to  establish  minimum  common  standards  of  advancement 
which  are  almost  entirely  dominated  by  these  higher  classes  and  higher 
institutions,  though  usually  without  conscious  intent  upon  their  part. 
And  these  single  standards  for  advancement  are  really  the  only  efficient 
standards,  because  the  standards  that  are  usually  set  up  for  entrance 
upon  a  life  work  are  so  general  and  so  indefinite  that  they  can  not  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  usual  school  subjects.  It  will  be  possible  to 
establish  definite,  standards  of  preparation  for  life  other  than  those 
demanded  by  the  collegiate  institutions,  only  when  an  analysis  of  the 
demands  of  life  is  made  and  when  definite  vocational  courses  have  been 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools.  The  placing  of  a 
definite  standard  of  efficiency  for  entrance  into  each  field  of  human 
endeavor  is  essential  to  efficient  preparation  for  the  same.  This  does 
not  imply  that  there  must  be  a  minimum  common  standard  of  efficiency 
demanded  upon  the  part  of  each  pupil,  but  it  does  imply  that  each  pupil 
shall  give  to  his  work  of  preparation  the  best  that  is  in  him. 

So  long  as  the  schools  fail  to  establish  a  wider  variety  of  vocational 
courses  with  varying  requirements  for  entrance,  and  so  long  as  they 
maintain  a  single  common  standard  of  advancement  for  all  pupils,  most 
of  the  pupils  will  sooner  or  later  be  eliminated  from  the  school  without 
having  completed  any  finishing  course  whatever. 

Under  our  present  system  the  tendency  is  to  test  children  only  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  creditably  further 
scholastic  work  along  the  same  lines.  Children  should  be  examined  not  to 
determine  this  alone,  but  also  to  discover  what  they  can  best  accomplish, 
to  classify  them  and  to  fit  them  into  the  lines  of  work  they  are  interested 
in  and  most  capable  of  doing.  After  having  discovered  what  the  child 
can  do  creditably,  or,  if  he  can  not  do  anything  well,  what  he  can  do 
best,  we  should  accept  from  him  the  best  that  he  can  give  and  pass  him 
along  through  the  elementary  school  and  into  a  vocational  course.  It  is 
inhuman  to  insist  upon  the  child  trying  to  do  that  which  we  know  he 
will  never  succeed  in  doing.  We  can  never  provide  a  universal  education 
for  our  children  until  we  drop  the  single  institutional  standard  of 
advancement  and  establish  individual  standards.  The  present  standard, 
which  groups  the  children  into  two  classes,  those  who  can,  and  those  who 
can  not,  is  undemocratic,  unjust  and  inefficient.  It  fails  because  it  sets 
up  as  its  only  standard,  for  all  children  the  securing  of  a  scholastical 
education.  It  fails  because  it  sets  up  as  a  further  ideal,  equality  of 
accomplishment  within  this  restricted  field.  The  children  who  can  not 
be  interested  in  these  subjects,  the  children  who  have  but  slight  ability 
in  them,  and  the  children  who  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  practical 
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affairs  of  life,  usually  fail  of  promotion  and  frequently  become  dis- 
couraged, lose  confidence  in  themselves  and  leave  school  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Also,  many  of  the  children  who  have  unusual  ability  in 
these  subjects,  are  satisfied  to  accept  for  themselves  the  minimum  stand- 
ard set  by  the  school  for  the  completion  of  the  subject,  and  as  a  result 
are  never  taught  to  work  up  to  capacity.  On  the  other  hand  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  children  who  barely  pass,  have  been  taught  by 
the  school  to  overestimate  their  abilities  in  these  lines.  The  ivhole  sys- 
tem tends  to  destroy  for  the  dull,  the  mediocre,  and  the  bright,  the 
opportunity  to  get  a  just  estimate  of  their  own  weaknesses  and  strengths. 
This  false  estimate  or  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  their  own  relative 
capacities,  tends  to  render  them  helpless  in  selecting  a  suitable  vocation 
when  leaving  school. 

The  machinery  of  the  school  with  its  standards  has  been  inherited 
from  the  past,  when  universal  education  was  a  theory  and  when  class 
education  was  the  fact.  In  recent  years  the  law  has  compelled  all 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth 
grade,  and  all  unemployed  children  under  sixteen,  to  attend  school. 
This  in  theory  provides  for  universal  elementary  education,  but  the  fact 
is  that  a  large  number  of  the  children  are  not  equipped  by  nature  to 
do  the  work  provided  in  the  schools  aiid  consequently  they  can  not 
survive  in  the  struggle  to  pass  the  standards  set  for  the  various  grades 
and  for  the  various  subjects  in  these  grades.  Many  teachers  and  school 
officers,  being  more  interested  in  children  than  in  maintaining  the  insti- 
tutional standards,  have  yielded  to  the  need  of  the  situation,  have  to 
some  extent  ignored  the  static  standard,  and  have  permitted  pupils  to 
advance,  who,  under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
system,  would  have  failed  of  advancement.  However,  the  system  main- 
tains intact  its  more  or  less  fictional  minimum  common  standards  of 
advancement  which  always  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  large  number 
of  the  children. 

The  addition  of  courses  in  the  more  common  vocational  arts  will 
permit  of  a  segregation  of  pupils  which  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  universal  opportunity  can  never  be  provided  by  the  public 
school  so  long  as  it  requires  of  all  individuals  a  minimum  common  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  in  all  courses.  Such  procedure  will  always  prohibit 
many  children  from  advancing  into  the  vocational  courses  which 
should  be  pursued  by  the  pupil  only  at  the  extreme  end  of  his  school 
course,  and,  if  a  minimum  common  standard  is  maintained  in  these 
vocational  courses,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  children  will  always  fail 
of  progress.  Thus  they  will  not  only  be  prohibited  from  accomplishing 
in  the  school  even  the  little  which  they  would  be  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing were  they  allowed  to  try  the  work  provided,  but  they  will  in  many 
cases  become  discouraged  and  leave  school  earlier  than  necessary. 
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Without  question,  specific  minimum  standards  of  efficiency  are. .essen- 
tial in- the  professions,  because  these  are  social  service  occupations,  but 
no  such  requirements  are  necessary  in  the  common  occupations  of  life. 
The  elimination  of  the  common  minimum  standard  does  not  mean  the 
elimination  of  all  standards.  Standards  are  ideals  for  accomplishment 
and  are  essential  to  all  progress,  but  we  can  not  set  a  definite  standard 
of  accomplishment  for  all  people  and  try  to  hurdle  them  over  without 
placing  on  some  the  stigma  of  complete  failure. 

The  adoption  of  an  individual  standard  of  advancement  for  pupils 
does  not  necessarily  imply  individual  instruction,  nor  does  it  imply  that 
there  shall  be  no  system,  but  it  does  imply  that  a  worn  out  regulation 
of  the  system  shall  not  be  considered  of  more  importance  than  the  good 
of  the  child.  It  implies  that  there  shall  be  a  new  system  evolved  to 
meet  the  new  situation  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  school  of  today 
has  to  deal  with  all  of  the  children  with  their  great  range  of  abilities  and 
opportunities,  rather  than  as  in  the  past  with  a  select  few  of  them. 

CAUSES    OF    FAILURES. 

Children  fail  in  their  school  work,  as  a  rule,  not  because  they  are 
incompetent,  but  because  they  have  no  adequate  motive  for  doing  the 
work,  and  generally  those  who  leave  school  without  finishing,  do  so 
either  because  they  have  failed  to  pass,  or  because  the  work  of  the  world 
seems  more  attractive  to  them  than  the  work  of  the  school.  The  lack 
of  interest  in  school  work  is  usually  due  to  the  failure  of  the  child  to 
connect  it  up  in  his  mind  with  life.  Only  the  child  with  a  faith  great 
enough  to  cause  him  to  accept  the  word  of  the  parent,  the  teacher,  or 
the  friend,  that  the  school  really  does  connect  up  with  life,  will  put 
forth  sufficient  effort  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily. 

The  normal  child  is  naturally  interested  in  adult  life  and  occupation. 
The  boy  longs  for  manhood,  when  he  can  work,  and  earn  and  have 
money.  Likewise,  the  girl  longs  for  womanhood  with  all  of  its  obliga- 
tions of  wifehood  and  motherhood.  These  are  normal,  natural  ideals, 
but  the  schools  of  the  past  have  not  encouraged  them.  They  have 
inherited  their  ideals  as  well  as  their  courses  of  study  and  their  stand- 
ards. The  subjects  pursued  in  the  school  of  the  past  have  been  inherited 
from  the  days  of  class  rule  and  class  education.  They  were  originally 
intended  to  prepare  for  leadership.  And  so  the  principal  ideal  instilled 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  by  the  school  has  been  that  of  leadership. 
We  have  directed  both  our  studies  and  our  ideals  to  the  sole  end  of 
producing  intellectual,  political,  or  industrial  leaders.  The  ideal  of 
making  the  living  with  the  mind  rather  than  with  the  hands,  or  with  the 
hands  and  mind,  is  emphasized.  The  entire  educational  system  tends  to 
start  all  for  the  same  goal,  a  goal  that  only  a  few  can  reach.  All  are 
groomed  for  the  same  race  and  those  that  drop  out  enter  life  with  little 
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or  no  preparation,  frequently  with  the  wrong  ideals  and  with  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  their  own  abilities. 

The  school  as  an  institution  has  upon  the  whole  directed  the  attention 
of  the  children  away  from  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  They  arc- 
required  to  give  their  attention  to  the  subjects  of  the  school,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  outside  world.  In  many  eases  children  have  been 
taught  that  the  desire  to  earn  and  possess  money  is  a  manifestation  of  a 
low  ideal.  The  idea  is  suggested  that  education  is  above  the  common 
affairs  of  life.  However,  the  common  affairs  of  life  interest  many 
children  more  than  the  uncommon  affairs  of  school  life,  and  at  the  first 
opportunity  they  escape  to  the  outside  world.  If  we  wish  to  reach 
these  children  and  hold  them  in  school  and  give  each  of  them  as  much 
of  a  mastery  of  the  school  subjects  as  is  possible,  we  shall  have  to  greatly 
modify  the  system. 

CHANGES    NEEDED. 

First. — We  shall  have  to  connect  the  school  and  the  subjects  of  the 
school  so  closely  with  life  that  even  the  child  may  see  clearly  the  rela- 
tionship thereto.  This  may  be  done  only  by  introducing  and  maintain- 
ing- in  the  schools  specific  and  clearly  defined  preparatory  and  vocational 
courses.  And  these  courses,  to  serve  the  purpose,  will  have  to  be  intro- 
duced far  enough,  down  in  the  grades  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
thousands  of  children  who  are  leaving  the  elementary  schools  with  a 
sixth  or  seventh  grade  education. 

Second. — We  shall  have  to  provide  for  the  motivation  of  the  work, 
by  directing  the  minds  of  the  children  toward  the  practical  affairs  of 
life,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  away  from  them.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  having  each  one  at  all  times  direct  his  school  work 
toward  the  preparation  for  a  specific  vocation.  This  should  apply  to 
those  who  are  planning  to  secure  a  higher  education  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  planning  to  finish  earlier  in  the  course. 

Third. — We  shall  have  to  shift  pupils  into  such  courses  and  such 
subjects  as  their  native  capacities,  their  economic  conditions,  and  the 
economic  demands  may  warrant. 

Fourth. — -We  shall  have  to  advance  practically  all  of  the  pupils  with 
their  classes,  giving  them  their  true  standing  in  each  subject  and 
sending  with  them  a  true  written  record  of  such  standing,  whether  it 
be  a  record  of  20 'per  cent  or  95  per  cent;  we  shall  have  to  allow  such 
pupils  as  have  completed  the  elementary  school,  whatever  their  record 
may  be.  to  enter  the  high  school,  provided  that  there  is  any  course 
given  therein  from  which  they  may  secure  an  adequate  return ;  and  we 
shall  have  to  promote  pupils  into  courses  rather  than  into  schools. 

Fifth. — We  shall  have  to  provide  that  the  repetition  of  subjects  by 
pupils  shall  be  the  exception,  and  that  it  shall  be  tolerated  only  when 
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it  is  clear  that  the  pupil  will  be  more  benefited  thereby  than  he  would 
be  by  advancing. 

Sixth. — When  it  is  clearly  evident  that  a  pupil  can  not  master  a 
subject,  or  that  such  mastery  will  require  more  time  than  the  subject 
is  worth  to  him,  we  should  advise  him  to  drop  it  and  take  up  something 
that  he  can  do  better. 

Seventh. — We  shall  have  to  provide  ungraded  classes  or  classes  for 
individual  instruction  in  order  that  such  pupils  as  are  weak  in  the 
essentials  but  who  have  attained  power  by  maturing,  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  make  them  up. 

Eighth. — We  shall  have  to  introduce  the  task  system  in  teaching  the 
vocational  as  well  as  many  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  school,  because 
it  is  the  only  method  that  will  permit  of  adequate  growth  upon  the  part 
of  the  individual. 

Ninth. — We  shall  have  to  place  the  entire  scholastic  record  of  the 
pupil  upon  his  diploma  so  that  he  may  at  an  early  age  appreciate  the 
fact  that  he  has  to  stand  upon  his  own  record  and  that  in  a  democracy 
men  are  rated  as  individuals  rather  than  as  classes. 

WHY   SUCH    CHANGES   ARE    NECESSARY. 

First. — We  wish  every  child  in  the  commonwealth  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  such  training  in  the  school  as  will  fit  him  to  do  as  well 
as  possible  that  work  in  the  world  which  he  is,  by  nature  and  economic 
opportunity,  best  fitted  to  do.  This  can  be  brought  about  only  when 
we  provide  that  every  child  who  leaves  school  shall  have  his  eight  or 
more  years  of  schooling  pointed  with  two  or  more  years  of  vocational 
training,  even  though  he  may  have  to  leave  the  school  relatively  deficient 
in  some  other  branches  of  instruction. 

Second. — We  wish  each  child  to  remain  in  school  as  long  as  his 
financial  condition  will  permit. 

Third. — We  wish  him  while  there  to  associate  with  children  of  his 
own  age  rather  than  with  the  younger  children,  with  his  peers  or  his 
superiors,  rather  than  with  his  intellectual  inferiors. 

Fourth. — We  do  not  wish  to  destroy  all  motive  and  all  ambition  to 
advance  by  classifying  the  child  as  a  failure. 

Fifth. — We  wish  each  child  to  advance,  because  no  amount  of  repe- 
tition ever  made  a  dull  pupil  brighter.  Usually  'the  more  a  child 
repeats  the  duller  he  gets,  and  he  usually  leaves  the  school  with  little 
or  nothing  to  show  for  his  years  of  effort.  There  is  no  subject  in  the 
school  so  important  or  so  essential  to  the  child  that  we  can  ignore  time 
and  effort  upon  his  part  for  its  accomplishment. 
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Sixth. — We  wisli  to  have  pupils  instructed  rather  than  to  have  sub- 
jects or  classes  taught  and,  above  all.  we  want  them  instructed  to  do 
their  part  in  the  world's  work. 

Seventh. — We  wish  the  recompense  of  pupils  while  in  school  to  be 
equivalent  to  their  real  earning  or  their  real  product. 

Eighth. — We  wish  the  child  to  get  his  own  measure,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  fit  himself  for  the  work  that  he  can  do  best. 

Ninth. — We  do  not  wish  any  child  to  get  the  notion  that  he  is  a 
complete  failure,  when  he  is  merely  slow  to  acquire  the  formal  things 
in  education.  Success  in  life  is  a  relative  matter,  and  the  school  should 
be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  recognize  relative  success  in  the 
acquirement  of  its  work. 

Tenth. — We  wish  the  bright  pupils  to  work  up  to  capacity  instead  of 
being  satisfied  to  acquire  a  standard  set  by  and  for  the  average  pupils. 

Eleventh. — We  want  the  pupils  who  are  advanced  and  who  graduate, 
to  know  at  all  times  their  exact  rating  in  each  subject,  whether  that 
rating  be  high  or  low. 

FAILURE    NOT    ENTIRELY    MEASURED    BY    LACK    OF    PROMOTION. 

As  suggested  elsewhere,  the  failure  of  pupils  to  win  promotion  and 
the  elimination  of  pupils  from  the  grades  do  not  fully  measure  the 
failure  of  the  public  schools  to  adequately  prepare  all  of  the  youth  for 
life's  work.  With  few  exceptions,  those  who  complete  the  high  schools 
and  do  not  secure  the  special  vocational  training  provided  by  higher 
institutions,  are  not  as  well  prepared  as  they  should  be  to  enter  any  of 
the  usual  vocations.  The  same  is  true  of  those  who  complete  their 
education  in  the  elementary  school.  These  two  groups  taken  together 
composed  more  than  86  per  cent  of  those  who  theoretically  might  have 
completed  the  high  school  last  year. 

The  preparatory  work  is  quite  well  done  in  the  high  schools,  but 
poorly  done  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elemental  school.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  these  grades  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  put  all 
children  through  exactly  the  same  mill  which,  theoretically,  is  designed 
to  prepare  the  children  for  life,  and  for  the  high  school,  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

The  great  need  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  the  segregation  of 
the  pupils  according  to  their  various  abilities,  their  various  interests,  and 
their  various  financial  situations:  the  provision  of  proper  vocational 
courses  for  those  who  will  end  their  school  training  with  the  completion 
of  the  elementary  school ;  the  provision  of  preparatory  courses  for  those 
who  can  postpone  their  vocational  courses  until  later  in  the  public 
school  course,  and  the  provision  of  other  courses  for  those  who  expect 
ultimately  to  enter  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
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Iii  the  high  schools,  the  situation  is  in  some  measure  similar.  'Many 
boys  and  girls  who  have  no  natural  aptitude  for  the  work  leading  to 
the  higher  institutions,  are  compelled  to  do  this  class  of  work  or  nothing. 
The  inclusion  of  these  individuals  in  the  preparatory  classes  lowers  the 
standard  of  work  for  the  entire  class.  This  group  together  with  such 
others  as  do  not  desire  a  higher  education,  or  can  not  afford  one,  should 
be  provided  with  an  opportunity  for  securing  vocational  training  in  the 
high  school. 

In  the  cities,  where  the  segregation  of  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  is  possible,  the  provision  of  vocational  courses  is  seriously 
handicapped  only  by  shortage  of  money  and  difficulty  in  securing 
teachers  who  know  their  subjects.  In  rural  communities,  the  only  way 
that  the  children  of  the  elementary  schools  can  be  given  opportunity 
to  get  proper  attention,  is  by  making  provision  for  them  in  the  rural 
high  schools.  However,  there  would  be  slight  gain  in  this  at  present, 
since  almost  the  entire  energy  in  these  schools  is  directed  toward  the 
preparation  of  pupils  for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

There  are  many  rural  high  schools  in  the  state  that  send  pupils  to  the 
university  only  occasionally,  and  yet  each  school  is  required  by  the 
present  law  to  maintain  at  least  one  course  that  will  prepare  students 
for  this  institution.  Consequently,  since  they  are  not  financially  able 
in  many  districts  to  j^rovide  more  than  one  course,  the  pupils  are 
compelled  to  take  this  work  or  none.  It  seems  unreasonable  that  eighty 
or  ninety  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  our  rural  high  schools  should  be 
denied  opportunity  to  prepare  for  life  in  order  that  ten  or  twenty  per 
cent  may  be  given  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  university.  Almost 
every  rural  high  school  in  this  state  should  provide  first  of  all  a 
thorough  agricultural  course  for  boys  and  a  complete  home-making 
course  for  girls. 

These  courses  would  naturally  include  many  of  the  subjects  required 
for  entrance  into  the  university,  so  that  it  wTould  only  be  necessary  for 
the  exceptional  pupils  who  might  desire  to  attend  the  university  to 
spend  an  extra  year  therein.  Thus  all  of  the  other  pupils  would  be 
relieved  from  the  need  of  pursuing  courses  that  for  them  lead  nowhere. 
If  a  rural  high  school  can  have  but  two  teachers,  one  of  them  should  be 
a  man  with  an  agricultural  training,  and  the  other  should  be  a  woman 
who  has  had  a  thorough  course  in  rural  homemaking. 

THE   OUTPUT    NOT   COMPETENT. 

Those  who  employ  the  output  of  the  public  school,  particularly  the 
merchants,  complain  that  these  young  people  are  rarely  competent  in 
any  of  the  branches  of  the  elementary  school  and  that  generally  speak- 
ing, they  can  not  add,  subtract,  multiply  or  divide  when  they  are  first 
employed.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  individuals  are  recruited 
largely   from   the   failures   in   our   elementary   and   high   schools,   but 
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there  is  slight  comfort  in  this  since  these  same  employers  frequently 
point  out  that  they  establish  private  schools  and  in  a  few  weeks  at 
most  remove  the  deficiencies,  thus  accomplishing  that  which  the  public 
schools  have  failed  to  accomplish.  In  some  instances,  the  failure  of 
these  young  people  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  out  of  practice  and 
have  forgotten,  but  this  is  merely  evidence  that  the  long  training  has 
not  properly  functioned.  However,  the  reason  that  the  private  school 
of  the  employer  succeeds  where  the  public  school  fails,  is  largely  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  one  case  the  recipient  of  the  training  is  abso- 
lutely convinced  of  the  need,  while  in  the  other,  he  is  really  not  con- 
scious of  such  need.  In  one  instance,  this  training  is  considered  a  part 
of  his  real  work ;  in  the  other,  it  is  far  removed  from  the  world  of  real 
work.  It  has  an  economic  value  in  one  case,  while  it  appears  to  have 
but  a  scholastic  value  in  the  other. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  larger  employers  of  the  state  maintain 
such  schools.  In  consequence  there  are  at  present  thousands  of  young 
people  over  the  age  of  fifteen,  some  employed  in  blind  alley  occupations. 
and  others  apprenticed  in  the  skilled  occupations,  who  have  no  oppor- 
tunity for  further  school  training.  All  of  these  individuals  are  badly 
in  need  not  only  of  vocational  education  proper,  but  also  of  continua- 
tion work  in  certain  of  the  common  school  branches.  These  young- 
people  can  be  taken  care  of,  only  by  the  establishment  of  a  statewide 
system  of  part-time  vocational  and  continuation  schools.  And  the  work 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  state  can  be  vitalized 
and  caused  to  function  for  many  of  the  pupils,  only  by  introducing  into 
these  schools  clearly  defined  vocational  courses;  by  causing  each  child 
in  the  school  to  be  constantly  conscious  of  the  vocation  which  he  at 
that  time  expects  to  enter  and  by  providing  that  he  shall  have  at  least 
two  years  of  training  in  a  suitable  vocation  before  he  leaves  the  school. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TOWARD  INTRODUCTION  OF  VOCATIONAL 

TRAINING. 

Your  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education  has  met  and  counselled 
with  scores  of  school  administrators,  members  of  boards  of  education, 
superintendents,  and  principals,  and  has  found  that  sentiment  among 
these  men  and  women  is  almost  unanimously  favorable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  vocational  courses  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  The 
only  reason  that  such  courses  are  not  already  common  in  the  schools 
of  the  state  is  the  inability  of  the  local  communities  to  finance  them. 

The  great  need  of  vocational  education  to  complete  and  round  out 
our  public  school  system  has  also  hern  proclaimed  before  thousands 
of  teachers  in  the  state,  and  in  every  instance  the  response  1ms  been 
instantaneous  and  favorable. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  tin*  general  public  is  almost  universally 
favorable  to  any  movement  that  will  make  the  schools  more  efficient  in 
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preparing  for  the  common  affairs  of  life.     This  is  particularly  true  of 
both  employers  and  experienced  emploj^ees. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  confronting  the  future  development  of 
vocational  education  is  that  of  the  false  ideals  of  life  and  success 
held  by  parents  and  teachers.  The  individual,  as  employer,  sees  the 
need  of  vocational  education  and  recognizes  individual  differences,  but 
he  does  not  always  recognize  such  differences  in  his  own  children.  He 
frequently  tries  to  make  leaders  of  them  when  they  have  no  natural 
qualifications  for  such  leadership.  In  the  same  manner,  the  working 
man  tends  to  hold  as  an  ideal  for  his  children,  a  professional  life, 
and  not  being  in  a  position  to  see  their  lack  of  fitness  for  such,  he 
frequently  insists  upon  their  taking  the  university  preparatory  course. 
This  latter  situation  is  particularly  obnoxious  and  destructive  when 
accompanied  by  the  idea  of  making  a  living  without  working.  It  is 
difficult  for  parents  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  heredity,  in  its  opera- 
tion, respects  neither  their  feelings  nor  their  desires  in  this  matter. 
The  child  of  the  professional  man  may  be  and  frequently  is  cut  out  for 
an  industrial  pursuit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child  of  the  mechanic  or 
tradesman  may  be  naturally  equipped  for  leadership.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  all  of  the  children  in  a  family  to  differ  in 
natural  traits  and  in  interests. 

THE  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

The  adoption  of  a  minimum  wage  scale  will  ultimately  decrease  the 
demand  for  unskilled  labor  and  will  consequently  tend  to  advance  the 
age  at  which  work  may  be  obtained  by  our  boys  and  girls.  This  will, 
in  turn,  leave  three  alternatives  for  the  youth  of  our  large  cities: 
(a)  to  accept  work  for  a  certain  time  in  blind  alley  occupations;  (b)  to 
attend  school  longer  or,  (c)  to  loaf.  Unless  a  great  change  is  made 
in  the  curriculum  and  the  standards  of  advancement  in  our  schools, 
many  of  them  will  pursue  the  latter  course.  When  the  time  comes  that 
the  employer  can  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  new  employee  a  certain 
degree  of  efficiency,  it  will  also  become  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
compulsory  continuation  schools  for  those  of  our  children  who  are 
stranded  in  blind  alley  occupations.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  get  a  fair  start  in  life. 

In  addition,  it  would  seem  that  the  just  and  natural  corollary  of  a 
compulsory  minimum  wage  will  be  the  assurance  of  a  certain  amount  of 
efficiency  upon  the  part  of  the  future  employee. 

THE  STATE  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  policy  of  the  state  in  regard  to  general  education  was  definitely 
settled  at  its  inception  and  it  has  assumed  a  constantly  increasing  share 
of  the  burden  of  providing  an  adequate  education  for  all  of  its  children. 
Though  the  welfare  of  the  individual  in  the  state  is  always  placed 
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second  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  his  welfare  and  that  of  the  state 
usually  coincide,  and  so  it  proves  in  this  case.  Heretofore,  this  discus- 
sion has  been  confined  to  a  consideration  of  vocational  education  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  good  of  the  individual.  The  matter  will  now  be 
considered  briefly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  state  is,  above  all,  interested  in  making  of 
its  children  good  citizens.  To  express  all  that  this  term  means  would 
be  difficult,  but  it  certainly  includes  the  following:  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction, efficiency  in  control,  and  efficiency  in  the  occupation  of  leisure 
time.  Perhaps  the  above  arrangement  represents  better  than  any  other 
the  order  of  their  relative  importance  in  so  far  as  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  established  society  is  concerned.  If  this  were  to  prove 
true,  it  would  be  an  interesting  commentary  upon  the  education  of  the 
recent  past,  and  in  fact  upon  much  of  the  education  of  the  present, 
since  this  education  tends  to  reverse  such  order.  The  term  production 
is  here  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  including  not  only  material  things, 
but  also  the  product  of  trade,  transportation,  etc.  It  is  supposed  to 
include  that  product  which  the  individual  contributes  to  society  through 
his  occupation. 

In  the  past  the  school  has  placed  most  emphasis  upon  general  appre- 
ciation. Thus  it  has  confined  itself  almost  entirely  to  training  for 
consumption,  and  it  has  proved  particularly  efficient  in  preparing  for 
the  consumption  of  leisure  time,  which  has  for  many  individuals 
never  materialized.  In  general,  education  for  production  has  had  little 
recognition  below  the  university,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  it 
has  become  prominent  in  that  institution. 

Efficiency  in  production  insures  to  the  state,  first,  that  the  individual 
shall  be  self-supporting  and  therefore  not  a  burden  upon  society ; 
second,  that  he  shall  add  the  maximum  amount  of  his  very  best  product 
to  the  total  product  of  the  commonwealth.  Since  not  only  the  pros- 
perity but  the  very  existence  of  the  state  depends  upon  its  products, 
it  would  seem  that  it  could  not  afford  to  neglect  to  educate  its  producers 
in  the  art  of  production. 

DRAWING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  elementary  schools  drawing  is  one  of  the  subjects  required  by 
law,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  taught  in  some  manner  in  practically  all  of 
them.  Courses  in  freehand  drawing  are  given  in  fifty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  high  schools  of  the  state,  and  fifty-one  per  cent  of  them  also  give 
courses  in  mechanical  drawing. 

Without  doubt,  drawing  was  originally  given  its  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  public  schools  upon  the  representation  of  its  practical 
value — and  those  who  were  responsible  for  having  it  included  in  the 
group  of  required  subjects  for  the  elementary  schools  of  this  state, 
probably  had   the  same   thing   in   mind.      It   was   not   long,   however. 
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until  this  purpose  was  pretty  generally  lost  sight  of  and  the  subject  was 
pursued  either  as  a  culture,  as  a  discipline,  or  as  an  instrument  to 
cultivate  the  so-called  general  powers  of  observation.  The  spirit  of 
scholasticism  and  the  fine  art  ideal  were  so  powerful  that  the  vocational 
ideal  could  get  no  foothold.  This  result  came  about  more  easily  because 
of  the  fact  that  strictly  speaking,  there  really  is  no  vocation  of  draw- 
ing. Drawing  is  a  means  of  expression  essential  to  many  vocations, 
ranging  from  fine  art  to  the  most  prosaic  of  occupations.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  exists  as  a  vocation  only  for  the  teacher.  Because  it  was  a 
subject  in  the  school,  it  was  pursued  not  for  its  usefulness  in  the  occu- 
pations of  life,  but  rather  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  has  become  almost 
purely  a  subject  for  appreciation  and  consequently  a  preparation  for 
consumption  rather  than  for  production.  There  is,  however,  at  the 
present  time,  a  powerful  movement  on  foot  to  vocationalize  it,  but  this 
can  be  successful  only  when  the  course  completely  yields  itself  to  the 
needs  of  the  real  vocational  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

MANUAL  TRAINING   IN   THE  SCHOOLS. 

Like  the  drawing,  the  manual  training  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
schools  of  most  of  the  cities  of  this  state,  came  into  the  curriculum  as  a 
vocational  subject,  but  here  again  the  spirit  of  the  school  devocation- 
alized  it  until  in  some  cases  it  is  as  impractical  and  as  scholastic  both 
in  content  and  in  process  as  any  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

In  establishing  the  manual  courses,  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  vocational  situation  or  need  in  the  local  communities.  The  usual 
method  has  been  to  find  out  what  equipment  was  possessed  and  what 
course  was  given  in  some  school  of  similar  grade  elsewhere  and  then 
appropriate  and  put  into  practice  both  ideas.  Thus  we  find  laboratories 
containing  rows  of  lathes  and  other  machinery-manufacturing  equip- 
ment located  in  cities  without  an  iron  working  shop.  But  here  again 
a  change  is  coming  and  school  authorities  are  now  trying  to  adapt 
these  courses  to  the  local  needs. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  manual  training  courses  both  in 
elementary  and  high  schools  have  yielded  so  readily  to  the  scholastic 
spirit,  has  been  that  they  have  attempted  to  give  general  vocational 
knowledge  that  presumably  includes  the  common  elements  of  many 
crafts,  or  they  have  attempted  to  give  so-called  general  hand  training  or 
hand  skill  courses.  This  procedure  tends  to  shift  the  attention  directly 
away  from  the  practical  situations  and  the  practical  applications  in 
life,  and  tends  on  the  other  hand  to  center  the  minds  of  pupils  and 
teachers  upon  generalizations. 

As  shown  by  this  experience,  a  school  subject  occupying  such  a  position 
has  little  chance  of  defending  itself  against  the  spirit  of  traditional 
scholasticism  that  naturally  dominates  the  school. 
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At  first  glance,  one  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  manual  courses 
in  many  of  our  modern  high  schools  are  practical  vocational  courses. 
And  judging  from  the  content  of  these  courses  and  the  practical  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  handled,  they  are.  However,  the  students  who 
take  advantage  of  them  rarely,  if  ever,  enter  the  vocations  they  repre- 
sent. As  a  rule  they  are  used  as  a  preparation  to  the  engineering 
departments  of  the  university. 

Molders,  blacksmiths,  tinners,  plumbers,  etc..  are  not  recruited  from 
the  high  schools.  They  are  recruited  from  the  elementary  schools,  and 
usually  the  boys  who  will  ultimately  take  up  these  trades  can  not  enter 
our  high  schools  under  the  present  scholarship  restrictions  upon 
matriculation.  If  we  wish  to  teach  these  subjects  as  vocations,  we  shall 
have  to  do  so  in  the  grammar  grades  of  the  elemental  school,  and  we 
shall  have  to  admit  boys  to  these  courses  upon  age  rather  than  upon 
scholastic  qualifications. 

The  present  manual  training  and  manual  arts  courses  in  both  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  schools  are  serving  a  good  purpose.  In 
fact,  they  have  in  our  urban  communities  become  an  essential  part  of 
our  general  educational  system.  Occupying  as  they  do,  a  place  in  the 
preparation  of  the  pupils  for  all  future  vocational  courses,  and  being- 
general  in  character,  they  may  be  made  a  means  to  the  proper  exposure 
of  the  children  to  the  vocations  of  the  community  and  may  thus  per- 
form invaluable  service  in  aiding  in  the  guidance  of  the  youth  in 
selecting  suitable  future  occupations.  However,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  real  vocational  courses.  Such  courses  to 
be  vocational  must  be  specific  rather  than  general  in  character ;  they 
must  prepare  for  occupations  that  exist  within  reach  of  the  pupils,  and 
they  must  be  pursued  by  the  children  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
actual  and  definite  vocations. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  DOMESTIC  ART. 
In  general  the  work  in  the  domestic  arts  is  much  more  practical  than 
that  in  the  manual  arts.  This  is  not  necessarily  due  to  teachers  or 
teaching,  but  to  the  character  of  the  domestic  arts  themselves.  It  is 
much  simpler  and  easier  to  duplicate  in  the  school  the  indoor  occupa- 
tions of  the  home,  than  it  is  to  duplicate  those  of  the  outside  commercial, 
industrial,  or  agricultural  world.  In  fact,  only  ignorance,  or  inexpe- 
rience,  or  pedagogical  theory  could  make  a  cooking  or  a  sewing  course 
entirely  impractical  and  useless.  While  in  certain  places  these  courses 
sometimes  run  to  fancy  work  in  both  cooking  and  sewing,  in  general 
they  are  rapidly  tending  to  become  more  practical  both  in  content  and 
in  process.  Perhaps  the  reason  they  receive  some  criticism  because  of 
impracticability,  is  that  the  teachers,  not  being  practical  housekeepers 
themselves,  are  not  always  in  a  position  to  see  the  practical  needs  of 
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the  situation.  Emphasis  upon  the  practical  experience  end  of  the 
teacher's  training  would,  in  the  future,  tend  to  materially  strengthen 
these  courses. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  situation  is  that  this  line  of  work  shall 
be  expanded  into  real  homemaking  and  housekeeping  courses ;  that  sew- 
ing shall  be  the  making  and  repairing  of  the  clothing  of  children,  as 
well  as  those  of  adults;  that  cooking  shall  include  a  study  of  the 
feeding  of  infants  and  the  ill  and  that  courses  shall  be  added  in  home 
accounting,  in  home  sanitation,  home  building,  home  furnishing,  home 
gardening,  and  home  keeping  with  all  that  these  imply. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  is  that  these  courses  in  home- 
making  and  home  management  shall  be  made  available  to  the  children 
of  the  elementary  schools  who  never  enter  the  high  schools. 

One  thing  that  has  tended  to  make  both  the  manual  and  domestic 
courses  more  or  less  inefficient,  has  been  the  lack  of  time  devoted  to 
them,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  work  in  the  elementary  grades 
where  the  usual  time  is  about  90  minutes  per  week.  The  homemaking 
courses  should  be  expanded,  ample  time  should  be  given  the  individual 
pupils  for  their  accomplishment,  and  every  girl  should  secure  a  thorough 
course  therein  before  she  leaves  the  school. 

VOCATIONAL    COURSES    GIVEN. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  a  remarkable  change  has  been 

coming  about  in  the  secondary  schools  of  California.     Fifty-six  real 

vocational  courses  other  than  the  homemaking  courses,  have  found  their 

way  into  the  curriculum.    To  be  sure,  many  of  these  courses  are  offered 

only  in  one  or  two  high  schools  in  the  state,  but  the  diversity  of  courses 

introduced  into  these  schools  by  the  different  local  communities  will 

serve  the  important  function  of  establishing  experience  in  these  various 

fields  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  future.    A  list  of  these  subjects 

with  the  number  of  schools  giving  instruction  in  them  follows : 

Animal    Husbandry    1                Navigation    1 

Architectural    Drawing    25                Nursing 7 

Architecture    7                Pattern    Making    20 

Assaying    1                Photography 1 

Automobile    Engineering    1                Pottery    1 

Automobile  Repairing 5                Printing    4 

Domestic    Service    3                Retail  Salesmanship 2 

Drafting    12                Stock   Business    6 

Blacksmithing    5               Telegraphy    1 

Bookbinding   6               Viticulture    2 

Horticulture 10                Dressmaking    22 

Laundering 5                Electrical   Wiring   3 

Library    1                Farm  Architecture 1 

Machine  Design 3                Farm  Management 5 

Market  Gardening 7                Banking 10 

Millinery 18                Bee  Business 1 

Molding 7                Farm  Mechanics 4 

Naval  Architecture • 1                Furniture   Construction 16 
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Boat   Building 1 

General    Farming-    30 

Bookkeeping   162 

Brickwork 1 

Carpentry   21 

Care  of  Children 1 

Cementwork   7 

Chamber   of   Commerce    Work 1 

Confection   of  Candies 6 

Dairying    7 


Teaching   1 

Painting  and  Tinting 1 

Office  Practice 3 

Pipe  Fitting 2 

Poultry  Business 3 

Restaurant   Cooking 1 

Shorthand 159 

Tailoring 4 

Typing 104 

Waiting  on  Tables S 


Under   the    general    caption    "  Homemaking    or   Housewifery, ' '    the 
following  courses  are  given  in  the  number  of  schools  indicated : 


Care  of  Children 1 

Care  of  Sick 4 

Cooking    170 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery 1 

Feeding    of    Children    2 

House    Construction    1 

House  Furnishing- 10 

Household  9  Management 1 

Textiles   -'- 14 


Home  Accounting 9 

Home  Economy 10 

Home  Gardening 10 

Home  Laundering 3 

Home  Sanitation 1 

House  Decoration 14 

House  Planning 9 

Household  Mechanics 1 

Sewing 100 


3—14060 
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PART  II. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  your  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Education  recommends  the  following: 

I. 

That  legal  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
by  local  boards  of  education,  of  vocational  schools,  departments,  or 
classes  in  their  respective  districts;  that  provision  be  made  that  these 
schools,  departments,  or  classes  may  be  established  and  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  well  organized,  definite  instruction  in  one  or  more 
of  the  vocations  common  to  the  local  community,  in  any  two  or  more 
consecutive  grades  of  said  school  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth, 
inclusive  and  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  homemaking  and 
homekeeping  and  all  non-professional  money-producing  occupations 
shall  be  considered  vocational  subjects. 

Remarks.— It  is  essential  that  the  vocational  subjects  shall  be  intro- 
duced as  far  down  as  the  seventh  grade ; 

(a)  Because  at  least  one  half  of  our  children  leave  school  at  or 
before  the  age  of  fifteen,  so  that  a  half  of  the  homemakers  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  skilled  workmen  are  recruited  from  the 
elementary  school. 

(b)  Because  the  selection  of  a  vocation  at  an  early  age  will 
motivate  the  school  work  for  many  boys  and  girls  who,  under  the 
present  system,  fail  because  they  can  not  see  the  relation  of  the 
school's  work  to  the  world's  work. 

The  situation  could  also  be  met  by  introducing  these  subjects  in  the 
high  school  alone,  provided  that  an  age  rather  than  a  scholastic  require- 
ment should  be  placed  upon  entrance  into  such  courses  in  said  high 
school. 

II. 

That  legal  provision  be  made  for  the  optional  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  intermediate  schools  consisting  of  grades  7,  8,  and  9,  or 
grades  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  in  all  districts  that  maintain  both  elementary  and 
high  schools  under  the  management  of  a  common  board  of  education. 

Remarks. — First,  the  segregation  of  the  pupils  and  the  establishment 
of  departmental  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  special  instruc- 
tion in  the  vocations  and  in  the  high  school  preparatory  subjects; 
second,  the  incorporation  of  certain  of  the  high  school  grades  in  these 
schools  is  essential  because,  with  the  introduction  of  vocational  courses 
and  the  consequent  advancement  of  pupils  into  these  courses,  a  large 
number  of  the  children  will  have  completed  nine  years'  work  by  the 
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time  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fifteen;  third,  it  is  constantly  becom- 
ing more  difficult  for  children  to  secure  employment  under  the  age  of 
sixteen,  consequently,  a  number  of  the  vocational  courses  started  lower 
down  should  be  extended  through  the  tenth  year;  fourth,  the  increasing 
of  the  size  of  the  school  by  the  incorporation  of  one  or  two  of  the  high 
school  grades  with  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  will  decrease  the 
range  of  subjects  taught  by  each  teacher  and  make  it  possible  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  different  vocational  courses  ;  fifth,  the  legalizing  of  such 
schools  will  make  it  possible  to  provide  for  an  intermediate  teacher's 
certificate,  a  very  desirable  end,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  finding  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  competent  teachers  of  the  vocational  subjects  in  these 
grades. 

III. 

That  legal  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
by  local  boards  of  education  of  intermediate  and  secondary  day,  part 
time  day,  and  evening  vocational  schools,  departments,  or  classes;  that 
provision  be  made,  at  the  option  of  local  boards  of  education,  that 
all  of  the  youth  under  eighteen  years  of  age  who  reside  in  such  districts 
as  maintain  suitable  day  schools,  departments,  or  classes  of  this  char- 
acter, and  who  are  not  at  the  time  in  attendance  upon  a  regular  day 
school,  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  such  part  time  schools,  depart- 
ments, or  classes  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week,  or 
eight  hours  in  each  two  week  period;  also,  that  provision  be  made  that 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  part  time 
school  day  may  include  two  sessions,  one  extending  from  8  a.  m.  to 
12  m.,  and  another  extending  from  1  to  5  p.  m. ;  to  further  provide  that 
no  individual  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  such  part  time  school  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  that  the  evening  schools  shall  not  remain  in 
session  more  than  three  hours  nor  later  than  10  p.  m. 

Remarks. — As  suggested  in  the  preceding  general  discussion,  the 
larger  proportion  of  our  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
eighteen  are  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school  whatever.  Some  of 
them  are  already  apprenticed  in  skilled  occupations,  some  are  employed 
in  blind  alley  occupations,  and  others  are  loafing,  largely  because  their 
productive  ability  is  too  small  to  attract  employers.  All  of  these  indi- 
viduals are  badly  in  need  of  vocational  guidance,  of  vocational  train- 
ing and  training  in  citizenship ;  and  some  of  them,  particularly  the 
children  of  foreign  parentage,  need  further  training  in  the  common 
school  branches.  All,  or  nearly  all  of  the  girls  need  training  in  home 
making ;  and  those  girls  and  boys  who  are  already  apprenticed  in  skilled 
vocations  need  help  on  the  theoretical  side  of  their  occupations ;  while 
the  others  who  are  employed  in  the  blind  alley  occupations,  or  who  have 
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no  steady  employment,  need  guidance  and  practical  training  in  suitable 
vocations. 

Of  those  who  are  past  the  age  of  eighteen,  many  can  doubtless  arrange 
to  attend  the  part  time  day  continuation  and  vocational  schools,  depart- 
ments, or  classes,  especially  if  they  provide  a  Saturday  afternoon  ses- 
sion, but  any  who  can  not  find  time  to  attend  these  day  courses  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  evening  sessions. 

The  establishing  of  the  particular  courses  in  these  schools  should 
pend  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  handled  as  individuals  and  each  should  pursue  his  own 
task  and  should  be  advanced  in  his  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  For 
the  foreign  immigrant  children,  the  most  essential  work  might  be  found 
in  a  study  of  the  language,  and  the  laws  and  the  customs  of  the  country, 
while  for  the  product  of  our  own  elementary  school,  it  might  be  found  in 
the  special  mathematics,  the  special  drawing  or  the  special  language 
essential  to  advancement  in  the  chosen  vocation,  or  for  certain  others  of 
these  it  might  be  found  in  a  shop  or  laboratory  course  preparing  them 
for  apprenticeship  in  some  skilled  occupation  or  in  certain  cases,  pre- 
paring them  for  a  change  from  one  skilled  occupation  to  another. 

In  short,  these  institutions  should  be  established  and  maintained  to 
take  care  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  those  who  can  not  afford 
attendance  upon  the  regular  day  schools.  The  curriculum  should  be 
moulded  largely  after  the  desires  of  the  pupils,  with  this  exception, 
that  all  girls  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  should  be  urged  to  devote 
at  least  two  hours  per  week  to  the  pursuit  of  the  homemaking  course. 

IV. 

That  legal  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
by  local  boards  of  education,  of  extension  work  in  citizenship,  in  house- 
wifery, in  agriculture  and  in  other  vocational  subjects. 

Remarks. — Extension  work  in  housewifery  and  in  citizenship  is 
clearly  needed  in  handling  the  immigrant  population  in  certain  of  our 
cities.  The  foreigner  is  often  suspicious  of  the  school  and  can  be 
reached  only  through  the  indirect  method  of  approach.  Again,  the 
problem  here  is  largely  of  an  individual  nature  and  can  be  met  ade- 
quately only  by  getting  into  personal  touch  with  the  home  lives  of 
these  peoples.  The  extension  teachers  in  this  subject  can  also  act  as 
advance  agents  for  the  part  time  continuation  and  vocational  schools. 

Under  this  provision  the  instructor  in  agriculture  in  a  county  or 
union  high  school  could  give  his  service  to  the  various  communities 
writhin  his  district  either  as  instructor  or  as  counsellor.  The  use  of  the 
teacher  of  agriculture  in  this  manner  would  also  serve  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  agricultural  conditions  and  needs  of  the  district. 
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Again,  it  might  be  an  economy  and  an  educational  advantage  for  the 
courses  in  such  subjects  as  salesmanship  to  be  conducted  in  department 
stores  or  other  places  of  employment. 

V. 

That  legal  provision  be  made  through  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  classes  in  the  English 
language,  in  citizenship,  and  in  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  for  the  education  of  such  foreigners  as  may  be  attached  to 
wandering  or  transient  laboring  camps. 

VI. 

That  section  1772  of  the  Political  Code  referring  to  special  certifica- 
tion be  repealed;  that  legal  provision  be  made  for  the  granting  of 
special  certificates  by  county  boards  of  education  upon  credentials  only ; 
that  legal  provision  be  made  whereby  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education : 

1.  To  prescribe  by  general  rules  and  regulations  the  credentials  upon 
which  the  various  county  boards  of  education  may  grant  certificates  to- 
teach  any  of  the  special  subjects  in  the  elementary,  the  intermediate  or 
the  secondar}^  schools  of  the  state. 

2.  To  issue  to  individuals,  under  such  regulations  as  it  may  see  fit  to 
adopt,  credentials  in  any  special  subject  or  subjects  upon  which  county 
boards  of  education  may  grant  special  certificates  of  a  like  type  and  of 
a  like  grade,  in  the  subject  or  subjects  listed  therein. 

3.  To  issue  to  individuals,  under  such  regulations  as  it  may  see  fit 
to  adopt,  temporary  or  permanent  certificates  to  teach  the  various 
academic,  vocational  and  professional  subjects  in  the  part  time  voca- 
tional normal  schools  of  the  state,  and  to  keep  on  hand  for  the  use  of 
local  educational  authorities  an  available  list  of  such  teachers. 

Remarks. — The  situation  demands  that  provision  shall  be  made  for 
four  general  types  of  special  certificates  as  follows : 

(a)  Elementary,  intermediate  and  secondary  manual,  household, 
fine,  and  physical  arts  certificates. 

(&)  Temporary  intermediate  and  secondary  vocational  arts  cer- 
tificates. 

(c)  Permanent  intermediate  and  secondary  vocational  arts  cer- 
tificates. 

(d)  Secondary  technical  arts  certificates. 

An  investigation  of  the  regulations  under  which  county  boards  of 
education  are  at  present  granting  certificates  in  the  special  subjects, 
reveals  the  fact  that  they  are  granted  almost  entirely  upon  credentials. 
Also,  that  while  the  standards  established  by  many  of  these  boards  are 
about  equivalent  to  those  which  should  be  prescribed  for  the  inter- 
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mediate  manual,  domestic,  fine,  and  physical  arts  certificates,  there  is 
as  a  rule  no  distinction  made  between  the  requirements  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  secondary  certificates. 

The  paragraph  under  section  1772  of  the  Political  Code,  which 
governs  the  granting  of  all  special  certificates,  was  enacted  at  a  time 
when  it  was  diffcult  to  secure  teachers  of  the  special  subjects  mentioned 
above,  who  possessed  any  definite  academic,  special,  and  professional 
training.  At  the  present  time  well  trained  teachers  of  the  manual, 
domestic,  fine,  and  physical  arts  may  be  readily  obtained.  On  the 
other  hand  teachers  of  the  vocational  arts  who  are  efficient  in  their  spe- 
cial lines  and  who  in  addition  possess  the  above  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training,  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the 
demand  even  at  the  present  time. 

This  condition  has  placed  county  boards  of  education  in  a  position 
where  it  is  necessary  either  to  refuse  certification  to  those  who  are 
efficient  in  the  special  vocations  but  who  lack  the  higher  academic 
qualifications,  or  break  down  all  of  their  standards  governing  the 
certification  of  teachers  in  such  special  subjects  as  are  thoroughly 
established  and  provided  with  competent,  w^ell  trained  teachers. 

The  vocational  arts  demand  teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  the 
vocations  to  be  taught.  It  is  desirable  to  secure  as  much  additional 
training,  scholastic  and  professional,  as  possible,  but  at  the  present 
time  and  for  some  time  to  come,  the  combination  of  the  two  can  not 
be  secured.  Any  attempt  to  have  scholastically  trained  teachers  who 
have  had  no  real  experience  in  the  vocations  teach  these  subjects,  will 
prove  a  failure.  The  powerful  traditional  influence  of  the  school  and 
the  teacher  will,  within  a  very  short  time,  absorb  and  work  over  all  such 
attempted  practical  courses  into  so-called  disciplinary  and  cultural 
courses,  and  we  will  have  as  a  result  merely  other  new  forms  of  manual 
training. 

On  the  other  hand,  school  trained  teachers  are  available  and  they  are 
much  more  efficient  in  the  manual,  domestic,  fine,  and  physical  arts 
than  would  be  the  business,  or  industrially  trained  teachers  who  have 
had  no  adequate  school  training. 

The  technical  arts  certificate  is  designed  to  provide  college  or  uni- 
versity trained  teachers  for  the  technical  subjects  in  high  schools.  In 
many  of  those  subjects  the  college  trained  teachers  are  more  efficient 
than  the  experience  trained  teachers  who  have  had  no  such  college 
training.  However,  it  might  be  well  to  provide  in  the  future  that  all 
such  college  trained  teachers  should  also  have  some  experience  in  the 
industrial  world. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  power  regulating  the  conditions  under  which 
special  certificates  may  be  granted,  shall  be  centralized  in  order  that 
greater  uniformity  may  be  secured  throughout  the  various  counties  of 
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the  state.  It  is,  however,  also  necessary  that  some  responsible  body  shall 
be  given  full  authority  to  modify  these  regulations  from  time  to  time 
in  order  that  the  academic  requirements  for  the  vocational  arts  cer- 
tificates may  be  placed  as  high  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time,  not 
so  high  but  that  a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  women,  efficient  in 
the  various  vocations,  may  be  secured  to  do  the  necessary  teaching. 
Also,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  a  much  higher  academic  requirement 
may  be  established  for  certification  in  some  vocations  than  in  others. 
These  considerations  taken  together  make  it  essential  to  have  a  pliable 
system  for  the  control  of  special  certification. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  authority  to  investigate  the  claim  of  the 
fitness  of  certain  individuals  who  can  not  qualify  to  teach  these  special 
subjects  under  the  general  regulations,  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  some  one  responsible  body.  Sometimes  it  would  prove  an  advantage 
to  the  county  boards  of  education  if  the  special  cases  could  be  handled 
by  a  body  not  subject  to  local  pressure.  In  fact,  most  of  the  county 
boards  of  education  have  already  fenced  themselves  in  by  establishing 
general  regulations  to  govern  all  cases.  This  is  indeed  unfortunate, 
since,  in  the  fine  arts  especially,  many  of  the  most  competent  teachers 
have  had  but  a  relatively  small  amount  of  school  training. 

The  establishment  of  vocational  certificates  will  bring  about  another 
complication.  Many  able  manual  training  teachers  may  wish  to  qualify 
as  vocational  teachers ;  also,  certain  domestic  arts  teachers  may  wish  to 
qualify  as  vocational  arts  teachers.  It  is  evident  that  to  require  of 
these  individuals  five  or  seven  years  in  the  vocation,  as  the  case  may  be, 
would  merely  result  in  barring  them  from  the  field.  An  experienced 
manual  training  teacher  of  university  caliber  would  often  get  more  in 
two  years'  experience  in  a  vocation  than  certain  other  men  would  get 
in  a  lifetime.  In  the  same  manner  a  school  trained  teacher  of  sewing 
would  frequently  be  able  to  qualify  in  the  vocational  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject in  a  much  shorter  time  than  would  a  previously  untrained  woman. 

Again,  it  is  barely  possible  that  certain  practical  housekeepers  who 
are  mothers  could  qualify  to  teach  homemaking  to  our  girls  without 
having  either  the  full  academic  or  the  full  special  and  professional 
courses  suggested  in  the  code. 

VII. 

That  legal  provision  be  made  whereby  any  teacher  who  devotes  ;i> 
much  as  one  half  of  his  or  her  teaching  time  to  the  teaching  of  a  special 
subject,  or  who  receives  the  salary  of  a  special  teacher,  or  who  is  in 
any  other  manner  classed  as  a  special  teacher,  must  hold  a  special 
certificate  in  said  special  subject. 
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VIII. 

That  legal  provision  be  made : 

First. — To  provide  for  extending  state  aid  under  the  conditions  here- 
inafter set  forth  to  all  such  elementary  and  high  school  districts  as 
establish  and  maintain  vocational  schools,  departments,  or  classes  eon- 
ducted  (a)  as  a  part  of  the  regular  day  schools.  (6)  as  part  time  day 
vocational  schools,  departments,  or  classes,  (c)  as  evening  vocational 
schools,  departments,  or  classes,  or  (d)  as  extension  vocational  courses, 
in  any  of  the  grades  of  the  public  schools  above  the  seventh  grade  and 
inclusive  of  the  same. 

Second. — To  provide  that  no  school  district  shall  receive  aid  from  the 
state  under  this  act  on  account  of  any  such  vocational  school,  depart- 
ment, or  class,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  accredited  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  to  provide  further  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  shall  be 
authorized  to  make  such  general  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  see 
fit  for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  organization  of  curriculum,  and 
management  of  all  vocational  schools,  departments,  or  classes,  on 
account  of  which  local  boards  of  education  expect  to  benefit  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  inspect 
the  vocational  schools  receiving  state  aid,  this  work  to  be  done  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education  and  by  such  other  experts  as 
may  be  secured  by  the  board.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  moreover, 
should,  be  given  the  power  to  cancel  the  accreditation  and  direct  the 
withholding  of  state  aid  in  the  case  of  schools  which,  on  inspection 
and  after  reasonable  notice,  fail  to  maintain  the  standard  of  work  on 
which  their  accreditation  was  based. 

Third. — To  provide;  (a)  that  state  aid  may  be  extended  on  account 
of  a  vocational  course  in  a  regular  day  school  only  when  it  is  planned 
to  occupy  as  a  minimum  150  minutes  per  day  for  a  period  of  two  school 
years  or  an  equivalent;  provided,  however,  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  adopt  special  or  general  regulations  governing  the 
subjects  that  may  be  included  in  any  given  course;  (b)  that  state  aid 
may  not  be  given  on  account  of  a  commercial  course  including  as  its 
major  vocational  subjects,  typing,  stenography  or  shorthand,  and  book- 
keeping. 

Fourth. — To  provide  that  any  school  district  in  order  to  have  a 
vocational  course  accredited,  must,  upon  its  organization  or  immediately 
after  this  act  goes  into  effect,  apply  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
such  accreditation,  at  the  same  time  submitting  to  that  body  a  written 
statement  including  an  outline  of  the  proposed  course  or  courses,  the 
approximate  number  of  pupils  of  each  grade  expected  in  the  same,  the 
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anticipated  teaching  force,  and  any  other  information  required  by  said 
board. 

Fifth. — To  provide  that  there  shall  be  apportioned  to  each  district 
maintaining  vocational  schools,  departments,  or  classes,  in  addition  to 
other  state  aid  apportioned,  either  on  the  account  of  the  high  or  the 
elementary  schools,  the  sum  of  40  cents  per  hour  for  the  aggregate 
hours  of  actual  instruction  (including  vocational  guidance)  or  super- 
vision given  by  each  properly  certificated  teacher  in  accredited  vocational 
subjects.  To  further  provide,  that  no  district  shall  receive  on  account 
of  any  teacher  the  special  aid  contemplated  under  this  act  either  m 
an  amount  in  excess  of  $500  annually  or  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  one 
third  of  the  amount  actually  paid,  to  such  teacher  for  the  service  upon 
which  such  state  aid  is  requested. 

Sixth. — To  provide  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prohibit  pupils,  at  the  option  of  the  vocational  teacher, 
from  doing  a  part  or  all  of  their  shop  or  other  practical  field  work 
under  the  supervision  of  such  teacher,  in  the  shops,  fields,  or  places  of 
business  of  their  parents  or  guardians  or  under  employment  in  the 
shops,  fields,  or  places  of  business  of  others. 

Seventh. — To  provide  for  the  appointment,  by  such  local  boards  of 
education  as  are  maintaining  vocational  schools,  departments,  or  classes, 
of  one  or  more  local  lay  advisory  boards,  as  provided  for  under  general 
regulations  to  be  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education ;  further, 
to  provide,  that  the  membership  of  these  boards  shall  consist,  where 
possible,  of  employees  and  employers,  that  the  members  shall  serve 
without  pay,  that  they  shall  visit  and  inspect  the  classes  pursuing  the 
vocational  courses  they  represent  in  their  respective  districts,  that 
they  shall  counsel  and  advise  with  the  local  boards  of  education  upon 
the  problem  of  making  the  course  or  courses  they  represent  as  prac- 
tical as  possible,  and  that  they  shall  act  with  the  representative  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  shall  assist  him  in  his  inspection  of  the 
instruction  and  management  of  these  schools,  departments,  or  classes. 

Remarks. — There  are  several  important  reasons  why  the  state  should 
aid  vocational  education.  The  first  is  that  in  modern  industry  and 
particularly  certain  of  the  trades  such  as  the  building  trades,  the 
demand  for  workmen  is  not  constant  in  any  given  locality,  thus  necessi- 
tating their  shifting  from  place  to  place.  The  second  is  that  it  is 
exceedingly  important  to  the  state  that  its  workers  be  trained  to  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  in  the  lines  in  which  they  are  by  nature  best 
fitted  to  contribute  to  society  their  product.  The  third  is  that  the 
state  of  California  already  acts  upon  the  assumption  that  public 
education  is  largely  a  function  of  the  state.  And  since  the  projected 
vocational  education  will  by  its  very  nature  cost  much  more  to  admin- 
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ister  than  the  older  types,  and.  since  the  local  communities  are  at  the 
present  time,  at  least  in  their  own  judgments,  contributing  to  educa- 
tion all  they  can  possibly  afford,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  state  to 
assume  a  part  of  the  burden  in  order  to  stimulate  the  local  communities 
to  introduce  the  work. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  making  school  instruction  in  the  voca- 
tions practical,  and  in  hindering  the  courses  from  becoming  general 
educational,  disciplinary,  or  cultural  courses,  make  it  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  a  strict  supervision  be  exercised  by  the  state  authorities. 
Most  of  the  attempts  of  the  past  to  make  the  schools  more  practical  by 
the  introduction  of  vocational  subjects  have  failed.  The  only  subjects 
in  which  success  has  been  even  reasonably  satisfactory  are  those  subjects 
such  as  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  shorthand,  typing,  and  bookkeep- 
ing, which  are  usually  practiced  under  conditions  quite  similar  to 
those  prevailing  in  the  schoolroom. 

Many  of  the  promoters  of  vocational  training  including  certain  of  the 
leading  educational  experts  of  the  country  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
practical  subject  can  not  survive  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  traditional 
school.  In  fact,  Wisconsin  has  set  up  an  independent  system  of  schools 
to  teach  the  vocational  subjects.  It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education  that  if  the  state  will 
provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  aid  to  command  the  respect  of  the  local 
communities,  and  if  it  will  lodge  sufficient  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  enable  it  to  generally  control  the  training 
and  selection  of  teachers,  and  the  construction  of  courses,  and  the 
supervision  of  instruction,  these  courses  can  be  made  just  as  practical 
as  similar  courses  in  independent  schools. 

It  is  suggested  that  shorthand,  typing  and  bookkeeping  shall  for  the 
present  receive  no  state  aid  for  the  reason  that  they  are  at  this  time  not 
only  well  established,  but  in  all  probability  over-established.  Statistics 
in  this  office  show  that  in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  together,  there 
were  enrolled  last  year  in  the  day  high  schools,  1,396  pupils  in  book- 
keeping, 1,771  pupils  in  shorthand,  and  approximately  1,300  in  typing. 

The  aggregate  hours  of  instruction  is  selected  as  the  basic  of  appor- 
tionment because  this  method  will  adjust  itself  automatically  to  recita- 
tions of  different  lengths,  to  part  time  day  schools,  and  to  evening 
schools;  it  will  as  readily  adjust  itself  to  a  situation  created  where  a 
teacher  has  to  teach  a  vocational  subject  two  or  three  hours  per  day 
and  some  other  subject  the  remainder  of  the  time  and  it  will  also 
permit  of  the  employment  of  a  vocational  teacher  for  two  or  three  hours 
a  day,  or  for  two  or  three  days  per  week,  or  for  any  other  broken  or 
irregular  period. 

This  method  will  work  better  than  the  aggregate  attendance  method 
in  that  it  will  aid  all  classes  equally.     This  is  highly  desirable  since  a 
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teacher  may  be  able  to  handle  efficiently  forty  pupils  in  certain  voca- 
tional subjects  and  only  fifteen  or  twenty  in  others,  and  since  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  vocational  courses  established  shall  not  be  too  much 
influenced  by  cost  of  instruction. 

The  requirement  on  the  part  of  the  local  community  to  spend  two 
dollars  from  its  regular  school  fund  for  every  dollar  received  from  the 
state,  will  insure  that  said  community  shall  employ  an  efficient  teacher 
and  shall  see  that  he  is  kept  busy  teaching  classes  of  a  respectable  size. 

The  provision  for  local  advisory  boards  composed  as  they  will  be  of 
both  employees  and  employers,  will  guarantee  that  the  course  shall  have 
the  support  of  both  employers  and  employees  and  that  the  local  boards 
of  education  shall  in  each  case  have  the  advantage  of  expert  advice  in 
each  of  the  vocations  taught. 

IX. 

That  legal  provision  be  made : 

1.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  and  management  of  evening 
state  normal  vocational  schools,  or  classes,  by  such  local  city  boards 
of  education  or  state  normal  school  boards  as  maintain  evening  voca- 
tional schools  suitable  for  use  as  training  schools,  and  to  provide  that 
the  purpose  of  these  schools  shall  be  to  offer  opportunity  for  properly 
qualified  individuals  employed  in  the  various  local  occupations  to  pre- 
pare for  teaching  the  same. 

2.  To  provide  by  state  appropriation  for  the  entire  expense  of 
maintaining  these  schools  except  the  expense  of  housing,  heating,  light- 
ing and  power  which  shall  be  provided  by  such  local  boards  as  establish 
them. 

3.  To  provide  that  such  local  boards  shall  select  the  necessary 
teachers  from  a  list  submitted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
such  a  schedule  of  salaries  as  may  be  set  by  said  state  board. 

4.  To  provide  that  these  schools  or  classes  m*ay  be  established  by  such 
local  boards  only  after  they  have,  upon  their  own  motion,  received 
permission  to  establish  the  same  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
to  provide  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  order  the  local 
board  to  discontinue  such  school,  or  class,  when  in  its  judgment,  the 
demand  for  such  school  or  class  is  not  great  enough  to  warrant  its 
further  maintenance. 

5.  To  provide  that  the  entrance  requirements  into  each  teacher's 
vocational  course  and  the  qualifications  for  graduation  from  such 
course  shall  be  established  from  time  to  time  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  which  body  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  to  such  graduate 
the  State  Board  of  Education  special  vocational  arts  credential;  pro- 
vided, that  no  student  shall  be  admitted  into  any  such  school  or  class 
who  has  not  had  a  minimum  of  five  years  practical  experience  in  the 
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vocation  in  which  he  desires  to  qualify  as  teacher,  or  who  does  not 
possess  a  teacher's  certificate  valid  in  California. 

Remarks. — It  should  be  perfectly  clear  to  all  that  vocational  instruc- 
tion, being  more  or  less  a  new  departure,  has  established  neither  the 
content  of  its  various  subjects  nor  an  adequate  method  for  their  presen- 
tation. It  would  seem  then  that  centralized  institutions,  such  as  these, 
given  over  to  a  study  of  the  subject  of  instruction,  could  do  a  wonderful 
work  in  gathering  the  experiences  of  the  most  successful  and  passing 
them  along  to  the  beginners,  or  the  less  competent.  Again,  if  we 
are  to  select  our  teachers  from  those  experienced  in  the  various  voca- 
tions, we  shall  have  to  provide  them  an  opportunity  not  only  to  pre- 
pare to  teach  but  also,  in  certain  cases,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
essential  common  school  branches  which  were  neglected  by  them  in 
their  childhood  and  youth. 

That  these  schools  should  be  evening  schools  and  located  where 
needed,  is  evident,  since  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  students  either  to 
give  up  their  regular  occupations  or  to  leave  home  in  order  to  prepare 
for  the  work. 

X. 

That  legal  provision  be  made  authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  require  vocational  surveys  in  such  communities  as  are  asking 
for  or  receiving  state  aid  on  account  of  vocational  schools,  depart- 
ments, or  classes. 

Remarks. — The  need  for  such  a  survey  is  evident  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  we  neither  know  the  numbers  employed 
in  the  various  occupations,  nor  the  particular  grades  in  the  schools  from 
which  they  were  recruited.  The  first  piece  of  information  is  needed 
that  we  may  not  tend  to  overcrowd  certain  occupations,  and  the  second 
is  needed  that  we  may  place  the  vocational  courses  in  such  grades  in 
our  schools  as  will  make-  them  available  to  the  children  who  will  enter 
these  vocations  in  the  future. 
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PART  III. 

Digest  of  Laws  of  States  that  Provide  State  Aid  for  a 

More  or  Less  State-wide  System  of 

Vocational  Education. 

Indiana. 

1.  Units   of  organization    are  cities,   towns   and  townships. 

2.  Types  are  separate  schools,  regular  day  schools,  part-time  day,  and  evening 
schools  or  classes. 

3.  Compulsory  education  in  part-time  day,  ages  14  to  16,  5  hours  per  week. 

4.  Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to 
regular    employment. 

0.  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  Local  Board  of  Inspection  is  appointed  by  school  board,  ratified  by  State 
Board  of  Education.     Three  members  suggested  for  each  separate  vocation  taught. 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day.  part-time  and 
evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  net  cost  of 
maintenance  less  tuition  collected. 

9.  State  reimburses  local  communities  to  extent  of  one  half  of  amount  expended 
for  tuition. 

10.  Age  limits  are  for  regular  day  and  part-time  day  schools,  14  to  25. 

Maine. 

1.  State  aids  elementary  schools  teaching  manual  training  and  domestic  science, 
to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  the  teacher's  salary,  not  to  exceed  $800  for  each 
teacher. 

2.  Approved  by  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

3.  State  aids  secondary  schools  providing  instruction  in  agriculture,  domestic 
science  and  mechanical  arts,  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  cost  of  instruction,  but 
not  to  exceed  $500  to  any  district  for  any  one  year. 

4.  State  aids  certain  selected  vocational  schools  teaching  agriculture,  domestic 
science,  manual  arts  and  the  trades,  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of 
instruction,  but  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  any  one  district. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  counties,  cities  and  townships. 

2.  Types   are   regular  day,   part-time  day,   and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Compulsory  education  in  part-time  day,  ages  14  to  16,  5  hours  per  week. 

4.  Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to  regular 
employment.  Exception  :  Vocational  courses  for  women  in  evening  classes  do  not 
have  to  be  supplementary  to  regular  employment. 

6.  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities,  or  by  independent 
boards. 

7.  Local  Board  of  Inspection  is  appointed  by  school  board,  and  ratified  by  State 
Board  of  Education.    Three  members  suggested  for  each  separate  vocation  taught. 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time,  and 
evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of:  (a)  One  half  net  cost  of 
maintenance  less  tuition  collected;  (&)  two  thirds  net  cost  of  maintenance  for  voca- 
tional courses  in  regular  high  schools  maintaining  agricultural  courses. 

9.  State  reimburses  local  communities  to  extent  of  one  half  of  amount  expended 
for  tuition. 

10.  Age  limits  are  for  regular  day  and  part-day  schools,  14  to  25  years,  for  evening 
schools,  17  or  over. 
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New  Jersey. 

1.  Units  of  organisation  are  county,  joint  county,  districts,  or  union  of  districts. 

2.  Types  are  regular  day.  part-time  day.  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Not  compulsory. 

4.  Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to 
regular  employment.  Exception :  Vocational  courses  for  women  in  evening  classes 
do  not  have  to  be  supplementary  to  regular  employment. 

6.  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  No  local  boards  of  inspection. 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time,  and 
evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  one  half  of  net  cost  of 
maintenance  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  any  district,  county  or  joint  district. 

9.  Tuition  reimbursed  to  local  communities  to  extent  of  $25,  through  another  act. 

10.  No  age  limitation. 

New  York. 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  cities  and  districts. 

2.  'Types  are  regular  day.  part-time  day.  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Not  compulsory. 

4.  Approved  by  Commissioner  of  Education. 

5.  Not  restricted.      (See   (5)   other  states.) 

G.     Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  Local  Boards  of  Inspection  are  appointed  by  school  board,  and  ratified  by 
State  Board  of  Education.  Two  members  suggested  for  each  separate  vocation 
taught. 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day.  part-time  and 
evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of:  (a)  one  half  of  net  cost 
first  teacher  not  to  exceed  $1,000;  (b)  one  third  of  salary  of  all  additional  teachers. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  part-time  teachers  in  evening  part- 
time,  or  other  schools. 

9.  State  reimburses  local  communities  through  high  school  act  for  tuition 
expended. 

10.  No  age  limitations. 

11.  Minimum  of  15  pupils  required  for  formation  of  class. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  districts  or  joint  districts. 

2.  Types  are  regular  day,  part-time  day.  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Not  compulsory. 

4.  Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to  regular 
employment.  Exception  :  Vocational  courses  for  women  in  evening  classes  do  not 
have  to  be  supplementary  to  regular  employment. 

6.  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  Local  Board  of  Inspection  is  appointed  by  school  board  and  ratified  by  State 
Board  of  Education. 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day.  part-time,  and 
evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  cost  of  instruc- 
tion not  to  exceed  $5,000  in  any  one  district  for  any  one  year. 

9.  State  reimburses  local  communities  for  tuition  to  extent  of  $25  per  child 
through   other  act. 

10.  No  age  limitations. 
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Wisconsin.* 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  school  districts. 

2.  Types  are  all  day,  part-day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Compulsory  education  in  part-time  day,  ages  14  to  16,  5  hours  per  week. 

4.  Approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education,  consisting  of  9  members. 
.'I  employees,  3  employers,  and  3  educators. 

5.  All  cities  ivith  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  required  to  provide  boards  for  indus- 
trial education — these  boards  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  boards  of  education  and 
to  consist  of  6  members,  2  employees,  2  employers,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  high  school  principal. 

(X  State  aid  provided  for  four  types,  industrial,  commercial,  continuation  and 
evening  schools. 

7.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  above  types  to  the  extent  of 
one  half  expense  of  instruction  up  to  $3,000  for  each  school  maintaining  all  four 
types  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000  to  any  one  community. 

8.  Employers  must  pay  wages  to  "permit  pupils"  for  the  five  hours  spent  in 
continuation  schools. 


*The   Wisconsin   laws   covering   this   topic  were   not   available,    so   this   digest   was 
gleaned  from  various  secondary  sources. 
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